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.THE CONFESSIONS 

or 

AN ODD-TEMPERED MAN. 

* 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 



idow strange it is that I, whose life 
has been rendered miserable by the con- 
sequences of the reserve and closeness of 
my disposition, should now be going to 
unveil my secret thoughts and feelings to 
the world ! . But such are the changes 
incident to human character when ope- 
rated upgn by the vicissitudes of human 
life ; — ^aud where is the change, however 
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2 THE CONFESSIONS OF 

extraordinary, that may not one day be 
effected by the influence of misery and 
the impulses of self-reproach ? 

I was born to the possession of a com- 
fortable fortune ; and unhappily lost my 
parents before my temper could be re- 
gulated and my character formed by 
parental judgement or parental autho- 
rity. 

My disposition was naturally, as it is 
called, reserved, and my pride great. 
The voice of admonition had Tarely 
reached me except from masters whom I 
cared not for, and it always excited in me 
resentment rather than amendment of 
any sort ; — for who, thought I, has any 
right to reprove ot control me ? My na- 
tural reprovers and directors are in their 
grave, and I spurn the officious inter- 
ference of these my would-be friends. 
Still, I had affections, I had sensibility ; but 
as circumstances had early inlife shown 
me the danger sometimes incurred by a 
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display of affection and of feeling, and 
that they exposed, their possessor to be 
oft^n cruelly enslaved and trampled upon, 
I resolved to conceal my susceptibility 
\dthin my own bosom, and entrench 
myself behind a rampart of apparently 
impenetrable coldness from the dangers 
attendant on anyassaults oh my affections. 

Time insensibly elapsed. I had gone 
through school without disgrace, if with- 
out honour ; and I had taken rather a high 
degree at the university, when at the age 
of one-and-twenty I left college, entered 
myself at Lincoln's Inn, and took pos- 
session of my paternal inheritance. My 
estate lay near a large city, and it will be 
readily believed that T immediately be- 
came an object for matrimonial specu- 
lations. 

But though my manner was generally 
polite, it was so cold where I saw it was 
most desired that it should be the contrary, 
that neither mothers nor daughters had any 

b2 



4 THE CONFESSIONS OF 

reason to flatter themselves their wishes 
would succeed. 

I was, besides^ a great speculator on 
character, and was fond of sitting in ob- 
servant silence when I was expected to 
join the dance or make the fourth at a 
card- table. 

During this time I regularly kept hiy 
terms in London ; and when I returned 
to my house, I continued to appear so 
insensible to the many flattering advances 
which I received, that at length parties 
were formed without considering whe- 
ther I was in the country or not ; and the 
general opinion I believe was — that to 
be sure I could be very agreeable when I 
chose, but that really I took so n\uch 
courting before I would say^ a word, that 
it was not worth while for any one to 
take much trouble about me. But I 
had one advocate and one admirer, and 
a disinterested one too — one whose good 
opinion I never attempted to gain by 
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flattery or attention of any kind, but 
who, from the natural benevolence of a 
pure and generous heart, always loved to 
protect the absent from severe animad- 
versions, 

And what a creature had I thus un- 
consciously enlisted on my side ! . . . .But I 
will not anticipate. As I am going to 
confess my faults, I hope I may also be 
allowed ,to mention my good qualities. 
I was rich, and 1 loved to impart some 
of my wealth to others : — ^but this in me 
was no merit ; I was not a man of ex- 
pensive habits, therefore I had few per- 
slonal wants, and 1 gave, not so' much 
from principle as from impulse ; for my 
charities were not the result of any self- 
denial, any surrender of my own gratifi- 
cations. 

It so happened that some kind action, 
which I thought unknown, reached the 
ear of my amiable defender and eulogist 
in the town of C • and laid the 
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found&tion of an attachment which.. •• 
But, as I said before, I will not an- 
ticipate. 

Still she ought not to have loved me : 
I was never worthy of her. My rugged- 
ness gf nature never deserved her gen- 
tleness, her tenderness, her forbeaiance, 
her pardoning spirit.... P3haw! I api 
digressing. 

She was beautiful, if countenance ra- 

» • 1 

ther than regularity of features can en- 
title any one to that epitliet, and her 
smile §poke the unaffected cheerfulness, 
of a he^rt at peace with itself and with 
all the world beside. Benevolence beam- 
ed in her soft blue eye, spqke in the 
soothing accents of her voice, and it 
seemed as if happiness must reign 
wherever she deigned to take up her 
abode.... Oh! busy memory, peace! and 
let me proceed with my story. 

Though always on my guard i^gain&t 
. the fascinations of women, I could not 
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but desire the acquaintance of a being 
like this. 

She danced well — -I liked to be her 
partner. 

She sung delightfully — I was the most 
attentive of her hearei*s. 

She talked eloquently, yet unaffectedly ; 
and I used to love to converse with her. 

With her I often wholly forgot my 
reserve; and the coldnesis of myinanner, 
at times vanished before the kindness 
and ingenuousness of hers. 

This was indeed a homage, and a 
proof of power most dear to the heart of 
woman. To make that man unreserved, 
cordial in manner and agreeable in con- 
versation— who was usually guarded, cold, 
and taciturn — ^was a triumph that even 
h6r modest nature could not but delight 
in : and I was told that she would allow 
no one to deny in her presence that I was 
the most conversable, warm-hearted, and 
agreeable of men. She always added, that 
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she bad the best grounds for being as- 
sured I was the most benevolent too. 
She used even to insist on it that I was 
handsome ; though the utmost of my 
personal pretensions were to the praise 
of being a well^niade manly-looking man 
with a sensible countenance. 

But that countenance was, I know, 
very austere and unprepossessing. She, 
however, used to dwell on the effect of 
my S7nil€y and to declare that the radianoe 
of my expression, when animated into, 
smiles of benevolence and complacence, 
was such as she had never seen before in 
any human being. Sweet enthusiast! 
Alas ! alas ! 

It is not to be supposed that this 
strange prepossession in my favour could 
fail at length of influencing me in hers; 
cautious though I was of forming any 
tender attachment, and resolved also 
never to let any woman know the extent 
of her power over me. 
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But, spite of* myself, I looked — 1 
listened — and I loved; and I soon was 
enabled to pay my kind advocate a mark- 
ed compliment ; vi^hich, though it did not 
betray the extent of my feeling towards her, 
was sufficient to strengthen the regard 
which she loved to cherish towards 
me. • 

Some circumstances, not worth re- 
lating, involvied me in severe but wholly 
unmerited obloquy ; and those who. have 
lived in a country town must know that 
the greatest delight of its inhabitants, in 
general, is to detract from the merit of 
any one distinguished in the slightest 
degree above the rest, and that to de- 
stroy a reputation is the climax of enjoy- 
ment. 

The calumny against me was related 
often with minute and even with in- 
creasing details before my lovely 5riend ; 
and every time — not merely from her par- 
ticular respect for me, but from her know* 
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ledge of human nature in general, whiph 
taught her that persons aije usually con- 
sistent with themselves, and that cer- 
tain virtues, are incompatible with c^rtaiji 
vices, and vice versd — she. always und^r- 
tppk my defence ; decfered her p^d^Q%, 
conviction that tl^e whole story .was felse, 
or that, if rightly told, \t would redound 
tp my honouif, and^ not tp my disgrace ; 
and was always sura^ by. her benevolent 
and candid eloouence, to silence those 
whom she was unable to convince. 

As soon as I heard what she had .done, 
my resolution was taken. 

Pride of heart, which I could oiot siih- 
due, but which at the sam^ time I never 
presumed to justify, led nae' to pre- 
serve an indignant silence on the subject 
of the chargp agaiiist: me to my a^cu^ers, 
thoygh the pf oofs of my innocence hadj 
always ,been in iny possession. 

But to her who had generously ui^d^r* 
taken my_ defence,, without any groi^ind tp. 
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go upon but the noble confidence of her 
naitur^, her wise distrust of cjalutnny and 
reports, and her consistent respect for 
me and fbr my character^ — to her I owed 
' every respect, every feeling of gratitude ; 
and it was my duty to show her that I 
valued her good opinion, though F de- 

- • 

sj^ised that of others'. 

Accordingly I waited on her ; laid thfe 
whole details of the affair before her ; 
forced her to listen to niy exculpatibh, 
though she assured me it was wholly un- 
necessary ; and then left her with a heart 
^nd mind in which' her image mgned 
triumphant. * 

From that hour* my attentions became 
SO* constant, and the language of my 
lookfe so tender, that the object of them 
could not be blind to the conquest which 
she had made, though the most femimne 
delicacy ahdTestraititi^ided'her looks and 
actionijj and though she could not but 
ie)tpiect to engross my attention wherf we 
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' met, sh0 never seemed to think she had 
any decided claim on it. This surrender 
of a right which most women would have 
imperiously asserted, and have looked 
displeased if their claim was not acknow- 
ledged^ riveted me in her chains for ever ; 
for I was consciously the slave of a petty 
pride, which made me resist all claims 
on my attentions, ^xiA particularly resist 
the claims of women. 

So far all was well : but unlucUUy the 
gossips of C-^ thought proper to in- 
terfere ; and I was engaged to Caroline, 
and on the point of marriage with her, 
according to reportj before I had breathed 
one word of love to her. 

This very natural report, after the at- 
tentions I had paid her, awakened my 
jealousy of independence, and the sus- 
picion incident to my character. 

I fancied the people of C believed 
I had advanced too far to retreat ; and 
also that Caroline's friends had perhaps 
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spread the report, in ordef to hasten my 
proposals. 

A generous man would not have ima- 
gined this :— but I was not a generous 
man ; and I not only thought it, but I acted 
upon it, and became suddenly cold in my 
manner towards the gentle being whose 
affections I believed were awakened in 
my favour, merely because I could not 
bear any interference with my actions, 
and was resolved not to be talked or 
compelled even into a marriage with the 
woman whom I adored. 

Accordingly, at the next ball, instead 
of soliciting the hand of Caroline, I kept 
at a distance from her after my first sa- 
lutation^ and had resolution to withstand 
the wondering but not reproachful glance 
of her soft and speaking eye ; and I saw 
with mean satisfaction how listlessly and 
joylessly the usually active and gay Caro- 
line went down every dance that evening. 

I wa3 as cold And as distant at two 
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soeeeeding pa]1;i^s, when a rival, and a 
formidable one too, now entered on the 
fields 

It was well known .that- Caroline had 
refused several offers ; but then they were 
not eligible ones : but the gentleman 
\i?ho.n<>w came forward as a pretender to 
her hand, was in every respect worthy 
even of her. I must do htm justic*, and 
I have often wotldered that she did not; 
Nay, I felt thfeit «he ought to have loved 
himt; akid that nothings but a blind in- 
fatuation for an undeser^ng: object — 
namely^ niys^lf-^ould have led her to 
r^ect, a^ being so perftJct. Indeed I 
eapried my seif^judgeiiient soiar, that I 
thought it a faidt in Cferolitae • to lovie ' 
nieandr refu^ him.< He vi^as haiidi^ome, 
learned, h^hly gifted inpomt of talents ; . 
aijd he was good, fine tempered,^ benevo- 
lent, and pious * In raiak • he: wai h*t 
sup^or — for he was* the yonngiBr ^sotf of 
a (nobleman ; in incc^e, bciiig a%€ine- 



s4i(l he was rejepted^ bjef^au^ /w^ prj^r 

4 

furred. ! Wh^ is; that passion called l^ve^ . 
that thus, set^ the judgement at deiga^ce, 
and;rejeQts,a t^u$ to worship a faU^jdir 

vanity? 

L W;as< not; Sjure, however, that ipy) 
f^rmidable-riyal would, m^t: s.uGceed; ^ ai^d 
I began to relax, i;iiay assumed cpld^ess 
when J saw h^^ i^gF^^ at|mt^ia^- a^d 
their ai^^i ; espcivdally when , the sarc^s^^ 
eyeof .a sl^pwdjnftrriedirwn4.:0^ Ca^tv- 
Ime'^ who disUlsed : m^: anji^dored^hija, 
was fixed pn. nje.wjth a.lQol^ which tS^ii>- . 
ed to siBjy— " Ykxu^hay;^ lo?t h^r now;for 
ever," 

Accordingly, I reque^Jed: QajpUnes, 
hand for the two first danced: a<t ■the: next 
ballr— slie w{Uii;^g^ged to my ,riyaU. bm. 
she. accepted we fo^.the^twp next ; and I 
fo^pd a pi^fc^ptible difference in h^t 
eifff^^^igp^ when d^^^is^g^ w^th me ^ and. 
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when dancing with him. While she was 
his partner, her leye wandered about, or 
carelessly turned on him as he led her 
down the dance. While she was mine, 
her conscious looks were fixed upon the 
ground, and her cheek was flushed with 
a degree of pleasurable emotion, which 
her apprehensive and rather wounded 
pride made her ashamed to feel. 

Some women would have retorted on 
me my own coldness, and, with some 
propriety perhaps, assumed indifference, 
though they felt it not : — ^but the heart of 
Caroline was a stranger to disguise ; she 
was above the common artifices of her 
sex : and though I have sometimes, in a 
splenetic humour, accused her of ])eing 
ingenuous almost to indelicacy, I now 
do her justice, and am convinced that, 
were all women like her, the fate of lovers 
and of husbands would be much happier 
than it is^ ]5ut then J must also own 
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that men must be refined, in order to 
deserve such women as she was . . . .Digrej s- 
ing again — ^but I will tiy to improve. 

After this effort of my self-love — ^and 
as it had convinced me my rival, charm- 
ing as he was, had not yet undermined 
my influence — I became less assiduous 
than I had been at the ball ; and as it 
was certain I was not yet an actual /?r^- 
tender to the hand of Caroline, my rival 
ventured to offer himself to her acceptance ; 
and the lady whom I mentioned before 
strongly urged heir to marry him — but 
urged in vain r and with well-principled, 
though I must call it rash decision, she 
at once declined the honour which he 
offered her; and the rejected lover left 
C . 

It was now confidently expected that I 
should come forward, as no one doubted 
but he had been refused on my account; 
but because I knew such a step was ex- 
pected from me, I would not take it : and 
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J persevered in my resolution, though T 
own that it was often nearly overset when- 
ever I met Caroline, and was exposed to 
the fascinations of her countenance, her 
voice, and. her manner, which all acquired 
added charms in my eyes from the evi- 
dent pensivene&s of the former, the 
increased softness of the second, and 
the thnid consciousness which spite of 
her self*command, wlas visible in th>6 

• * * • 

third. 

To be as cold and distant as I had 
been when I first heard of the report con- 
cerning us was, hoU^ever, impossible ; 
and I had, in the insdence of conscious 
ppwer^ the assurance ctf assuming towards 
her familiarity and easiness of manner^ 

Instead of approaching her with my 
Visual tespectful softness, I put out my 
hand to take hers, with a sort of abrupt 
" Haw do you ? how do you ?" I nodded 
my head when I met her, instead of 
touching or taking off my hat like a 
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gentleman ; and I $oon Ibund that the in- 
dignation which Caroline's friend ex- 
pressed towards me both by her qoun- 
tenance and manner^ was beginning to 
be felt by the g€;ntle girl herself. 

And why wa$ I dius acting ? I can only . 
say that I w^s obeying one of the many 
9billquities of temperya^d that I earnestly 
^hprt niy fenyile readeirs never to put 
their l\ajppin^^^ in the pqw^r of a man 
who has ever exhibited ^pch rn^^k^ of c^* 
price and l^umour as I now did* 

After thus trilling with the feelingi^ of 
a heart too ingenuous to hide itself at all 
limes froi^ wy ij^jterested observatipQi I 
went to London to Ij^eep my tenp$ : but 
it wa$ known t^t I moa^t tp eat my 
ChristmoiS-dinner in the country, a|id I 
returf^ed two or tbreia days before the ^th 
of r^ecember. 

On my return I calbd on Caroline a^ 
found her friend with her; aiid I wa^ sen- 
sibly struck with the change in Caroline's 
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manner towards me: it was calm and al- 
most cold ; and it was not long before she 
told me that she was going the next day 
to Sir Charles D's to spend the Christ- 
mas-week. I had same difficulty in con- 
cealing the pain this intelligence gave me, 
as I knew that Sir Charles's house' would 
be the resort of many agreeable persons 
of both sexes, and that Caroline would 
be the object of much attention amongst 
men who would have great opportunities 
of ingratiating themselves with her, and 
might succeed in driving me from her 
mind. 

But seeing her friend's eyes fixed on 
me, I recovered myself inimediately, and 
said I was glad she was likely to pass 
her Christmas-week so pleasantly; but I 
strongly urged her to stay through the 
next .week, which no doubt would, from 
the hospitable nature of the master, be as 
gay as the first. 

** Are you going thither ?" asked Ca- 



#• 
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roline's friend eagerly^ while Caroline be- 
trayed I thought sonie pleasurable emo- 
tion — " Are you going ? I l^iow you were 
asked." 

" I was," replied I, " but I am not go- 
ing; therefore my advice to your fair 
friend was wholly disinterei^ted and truly 
benevolent, as I urged her prolonged ab- 
sence to my own discomfit^ire-r-as what 
is C — but a desert without her ?''• I 
glanced my eye over Caroline as I said 
this, and saw her cheek redden with a 
mixed feeling, I believe, of disappoint- 
ment and resentment, 4vhile her friend 
in a very sarcastic tone complimented me 
on the disinterested benevolence on which 
I seemed to value myself. She might 
well ridicule my assumption qf a feeling 
which I certainly had given no proofs of 
in my conduct to her friend ; and seeing 
Caroline apparently sinking into no agree- 
able reverie, I called forth all my powers 
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of entertaining, and soon succeeded in 
drawing her into conversation. 

Insensibly too her manner resumed its 
unaffected unreserve and her countenance 
its animation^ and we both appeared to 
derivie as much pleasure from each other's 
cohverse as we had ever expressed and 
experienced before; while, in proportion 
to our increasing gaiety and evident de- 
light in each other, the brow of Mrs. Bel- 
son became clouded, and htt manner 
harsh and petulant. 

Contrary I dare say to her wish, which 
was to be a spy oil her friend and me, she 
was called outof the room, and I was alotie 
with Caroline. In an instant our anima- 
tion and our volubility were suspended : and 
Caroline's eye avoided mine, though mine 
involuntarily sought hers. At length, 
thrown off my guard by the situation, I 
approached her; and as I leaned on the 
mantle-piece close to which she was seat- 
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ed, I said in a voice of great tenderness, 
** So then, you are going away for a fort- 
night; for a month perhaps !" 

"Very likely; and you advise it, you 
know," she replied, playing with the han- 
dle of the bell-rope. 

" I advise ! " exclaimed I, and was going 
to utter some of the feelings of my heart 
when Mrs. Belson returned ; and finding I 
had no chance of being again left alone with 
Caroline I took my leave : but not till I 
had obtained her permission to call again 
the next morning before sheand her friend 
set off, to bring her a book which she had 
asked me to lend her. 

I could have wished certainly to have 
left a friend not an enemy in possession 
of my mistress's ear, as I well knew that 
I laid myself open by the capriciousness 
of my conduct to severe and just animad- 
version. However, I knew I had an advo- 
cate in the heart of Caroline, and I re- 
turned to her house the next day more 
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full of hope than of fear : but I had no 
reason to be pleased with my reception 
from either lady. Mrs. Belson was, as 
usual, repellent and abrupt in her mari- 
ner ; and Caroline, who had with justice 
no doubt considered the tenderness of the 
my mariner almost at the moment of her 
departure as only one instance more of 
coquetry evident in my conduct, received 
me with a degree of reserved dignity which 
I had never seen in her before, and which, 
though it wounded my feelings, was ap- 
proved by my judgement. It was in vain 
that I started the most interesting sub- 
jects — Caroline was not disposed to con- 
verse : in vain I endeavoured to meet her 
eyes, and express by mine the affection 
and the regret which I experienced. With- 
out either effort or emotion she seemed 
to avoid looking at me; and I began to 
fear I had deceived myself in thinking 
that she entertained for me any strong 
and decided feeling of regard. The idea 
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was nearly insupportable, and finding how 
little pleasure my presence seemed to im- 
part, I should have taken my leave very 
soon, had I not found it absolutely im- 
possible to rise ; so strong waa my feeling 
;, of awkwardness and embarrassment, and 
so difficult did it seem to me to bid Ca- 
roline farewell without betraying the state 
of my heart — and of that my pride could 
not endure the idea. 

I therefore lingered on> sometimes 
speaking, sometimes turning over a mu- 
sic-book which lay near me, and some- 
times looking at a picture opposite through 
my glass. 

The carriage at length drove up, and 
the ladies retired to put on their shawls. 
I could not do less than wait to hand 
them into the carriage : accordingly when 
they returned I offered my arm to Mrs. 
Belson, and was going to take Caro- 
line's hand to assist her, when she de- 
feated my purpose by springing in with- 

VOL. IV. c 
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out my assistance. This action piqued 
my self-love, and enabled me to utter my 
parting compliments in a firm and steady, 
tpne of voice. 

Nay more, coxcomb as I was, I gave 
Caroline as she bowed her last adieu when 
the carriage drove off, one of my smiles 
of which J was told she had expressed 
herself so much enamoured, as I was de- 
sirous that her last remembrance of me 
should be a pleasant one. I then returned 
home, displeased with Caroline^ angry with 
myself, almost muttering curses on Mrs. 
Bel^on ; but above all triumphant was 
the painful idea that I should not see Ca- 
roline again for many, many days, and 
that she was goiag where she would be 
surrounded by candidates for her favour, 
whose pretensions to it were ^s great, if 
not greater than my own. Sometimes 
I resolved that. I would follow her in a 
day or two ; but as I had refused the in- 
vitation when it was sent me, pride for- 
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bade me to take this step, however tempt- 
ing, because I was sure my change of 
resolution would be attributed to the 
true cause — ^Caroline's power to attract 
me. 

Now, for the first time, did I feel the 
force of the well-known phrase of timers 
hanging heavy on the hands. I had re- 
fused to join the Christmas -party at Sir 
Charles's because I wished to study some 
law books which I had lately ptirchased; 
but, alas! in vain did I sit down to my 
learned labours^ the blue eyes of Caroline 
gazed on me from every page, and I found 
that studies of a lighter nature were more 
suited to my present deplorable condition. 
Accordingly I had recourse to the belles- 
lettres and to history; but whenever I 
came to a beautiful passage in the classics, 
my first idea was that I would repeat it 
to Caroline; and if I remarked and noted 
down any event in the pages of history, 
it was with a view to mention it to her 

c2 
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at her return. Nor did my chains sit 
easily upon me; on thecontrary, I spurned 
at the fetters I could not break, and la- 
mented that a man of my pride and in- 
dependence of soul should thus have sa- 
crificed his freedom to a woman, although 
that woman was one of the most distin- 
guished of her sex. Thus passed the first 
week of Caroline's absence. The second 
was begun and ended, and still her return 
was not at all expected. At this period, 
a gentleman left Sir Charl^'s and re- 
turned to C — , and immediately on his 
arrival he called to impart to me the plea- 
s(ures which he had experienced, and to 
describe the scenes in which he had been 
a delighted actor. 

It was with difficulty that I could endure 
the narration. Caroline the life of every 
thing! her playing, her dancing, her sing- 
ing, the theme of every praise ! and the 
young, the rich, the noble hanging en- 
amoured on her looks and graces ! Scarcely 
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could I forbear to affront the chatteringand 
happy being, who smiled complacently 
while he plunged adagger in my heart. But 
the worst was yet to come : " The honour- 
able Mr. Douglas arrived,^' he added at last, 
" two. days before I came away; and if I 
have any penetration, Caroline Orville 
and he will make a match of it at last." 
Luckily for me he took his leave after 
he had given me this last blow, which 
however was softened by liis saying as 
he closed the door, "In short, the party 
at L is so delightful, that it grieved 

me to be forced to leave itt and Sir 
Charles says, if you had been there he 
should not have had a social wish im- 
gratified." — " Then, as Sir Charles says 
so," thought I to myself, '^ it gives me an 
excuse for joining the party^ in spite of 
my refusal, and there I will soon be." 
- But there was an influenza in the town 
of C — ; and whether I had caught it 
before I saw my communicative acquaint- 
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ance, or whether the agitation of my mind 
aflfected my body, I cannot 'say: but cer- 
tain it is that I became v^ry ill as soon 
^s he left me; so ill as to be forced to 
send for advice, and I was confined to 
my bed for three days successively. 

On the fifth day, however, I was quite 
recovered, and on the sixth I resolved to 
set oflF for L 

But when I looked in the glass and saw 
how pale and thin my illness had made 
me, and when X recollected that I was 
igoing to put myself in comparison with 
sny handsome and blooming rivals, my 
courage £sdled me, and I resolved to 
stay at home. But then I recollected that 
Caroline could never have admired me for 
my personal graces, and that if she knew 
my increased plainness of person pro- 
ceeded from'love for her, s)ie would love 
me the better for the change. But how 
was she to know that the change pro- 
ceeded from such a cause unless I told 
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her ? And could my proud spirit arid close 
temper ever allow me to make such a 
confession? *^No^ never!'* I exclaimed, 
" never shall any woman know to what a 
state of degradation and dependence her 
power can bring me !" • 

Then again I said to myself, "If this 
account be true, and she is engaged to 
Douglas, why should I go to witness his 
triumph?" But the next minute some- 
thing whispered me that all hope for me 
was not at an end, arid to L 1 went. 

I arrived there about two hours before 
dinner, and when the company, having 
returned from their morning walks, rides, 
or drives, were lounging in the apart- 
ments till the time for dressing arrived; 
or amusing themselves with the different 
games or books of prints with which the 
tables were abundantly supplied. 

As the doors of the first room of the 
suite were open, my entrance made no 
noise ; and as I felt very nervous, I de- 
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sired the servant not to announce. me; 
for I know nothing more painful to a ner- 
vous man than to follow his own name 
into a room, especially if he believes that 
room to contain many persons^ and 
amongst them one whoni his heart flut- 
ters at the idea, of meeting. 

As I entered I saw myself whole-length 
in a pier glass, and I thought I had never 
looked so pale and ugly before. And while 
I thought so, I beheld an absolute con- 
trast to myself in the form of Douglas 
leaning enamoured over Caroline Orville, 
who was playing chess with a man I had 
never seen, and who at the very moment of 
my entrance was looking up in Douglas's 
face with delighted eagerness, because she 
was just going, as she thought, to check- 
mate her adversary. I did not stop one 
minute in that room, nor did I look a se- 
cond time towards them : but I saw her start 
when she beheld me ; and immediately after 
I heard Douglas say that she had not made 
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the right move. I now entered the third 
room in the suite, and saw my host, of whom 
I was in search . Mv welcome fro m him was 
all that I could wish : but Mrs. Belson, 
who was with him, changed colour I 
thought at seeing me, and looked for a 
moment as repellent as usual. She came 
forward to meet me, however; but exr 
claimed, and not in a tone of pity, 
*^ Dear me, how ill you look ! Why, I de- 
clare I could not have believed any thing 
could change a man so much* for the 
worse in a few days !" 

" That is not the way to make any one 
look better," observed the good-natured 
Sir Charles. 

" Pardon me ! $ee ! it has improved him 
already. It has given him colour, and 
he does not look quite so ghastly as he 
did." 

"If you had been as ill as / have been, 
you might perhaps look gha$0y too/* re- 
plied I. 

c 6 
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'' lU ! iU !" cried she : « Well, I thought 
you never ailed anything, but w^e strong 
as a horse. Really one would think you were 
in love — ^poor soul ! If so, indeed I pky 
you/' she added significantly and sarcasti- 
cally: then humming an opera tune, and 
almost dancing into the other room, as if 
impdled by some very pleasant thoughts, 
she left me with a dagger in my breast ; 
for her words and her manner convinced 
me that she had no longer any fear that 
my amiable rival would not succeed. 

Sir Charles saw my emotion and my 
increasing paleness; and having given me 
a chair and some wine, for I was really 
quite overcome with the fatigue of my 
journey and Mrs. Belsons attack, he 
kindly inquired into the nature and dura- 
tion of my illness : and having heard my 
reply, he said laughing, "Well, well, this 
was enough to make you ill without love'is 
having any thing to do in the matter." 

He then expatiated on the excdilence 
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of the society which he had been able to 
collect around him, yd begged leave to 
present me to those ladies and gentle- 
men to whom I was not personally Imown. 
I therefore, not without great emotion, 
followed him into the first room. Caro- 
line had finished her game, and was just 
rising. As soon as she saw me, she 
came forward, and met me with an e^^- 
tended hand — a proof of ease and unem- 
barrassment which I would readily have 
excused ; and in proportion as she was at 
her ease, I was confused and awkward. 
I saw that Douglas examined us both 
with very observant eyes ; and my spirits 
were not raised by the conviction which 
I felt, that his countenance brightened 
the longer he regarded Carolinie. 

Caroline even rallied me on my change- 
ableness of nature, but wondered that if 
I meant to come at all I did not come 
before. 
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quite at home on some of them, I was 
able, when parli|ularly addressed by my 
host, to talk with vohibility ; and I had 
soon the satisfaction of seeing Caroline's 
head bending forward^ as if in the act of 
listening very attentively ; nor could I 
be unobservant of the pettish and angry 
manner in which Mrs. Belson at that 
moment drew on her glove, and then 
drummed on the table. Nor was it long 
before she gave the lady on Sir Charles's 
right-hand the signal for retiring, being 
resolved my little triumph should be as 
short as possible, I contrived, however, 
to open the door for the ladies ; and as 
they passed, and Caroline civilly raised 
her eyes to mine, I gave her a look too 
full of meaning to be misunderstood, 
and sighed as I did so. A faint flush 
instantly overspread her cheek, and I 
thought she gently sighed in return. At 
what straws do persons in love catch, in 
order to save therpsdvesfrom sinking into 
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despair 1 I returned to the table quite 
another man ; and wl|^n we joined the 
ladies, my cheek was flushed, and my eyes 
were no longer dim. 

But my spirits were as quickly and as 
easily depressed again, as they had been 
easily and quickly elevated ; for the 
pleased attention with which Caroline 
listened to Douglas, having first made 
room for him on the sofa by her, made 
me even worse than I had been before ; 
and I did not let Sir Charles rest, till by 
summoning Caroline to the pianoforte 
he removed her from a situation so ago- 
nizing to my feelings. But Douglas 
handed her to the instrument, and re- 
tained his post by her side, while I sta- 
tioned myself in front of her, and had 
soon the satisfaction of seeing that my 
earnest gaze confused her, and that her 
voice was not as steady as usual. I do 
not know how I contrived it, but I got 
the start of Douglas, and handed her back 
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to her seat; nor did I relinquish it 
without such a pressure as I had never 
before hazarded, and a sigh which spoke 
a heart too deeply touched to be able any 
longer to conceal its feelings. It was 
not to the sofa which she had quitted 
that I led her, but to a single chair, 
which was soon surrounded by flattering 
men, in whose compliments I could not 
prevail on myself to bear a part. 

Caroline too did not smile on her flat- 
terers with her usual sweetness, but 
seemed disposed to fall into reverie ; but 
on Douglas's approaching her, her usual 
animation seemed to return ; and while 
she carefully avoided my eyes, she looked 
up in his with a degree of complacency 
which I was tempted to think indelicate. 
It was more than returned by the ex- 
pression of Douglas's; and I was re- 
joiced when another lady began a con- 
certo on the pianoforte, which would, I 
knew, prevent any conversation and any 
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language of looks for a long time to 
come. 

During this performance I watdied Ca- 
roline very narrowly, and I saw her evi- 
dently lost in thought though her head 
was turned towards the performer. Still 
there was nothing promising for me in her 
thoughtfulness, and there was vexation 
rather than emotion in her manner. 

I cannot describe tHe succession of 
hopes and fears which agitated me that 
evening, and which, contrary to my 
usual caution, I did not attempt to con- 
ceal from the observation of others ; and 
scarcely cduld I believe the change in 
myself which the dread of losing Caroline 
had effected in me. My reserve, my 
pride, my dread of ridicule, my sense of 
independence were all annihilated, and 
love, with all its train of doubts, fret- 
fulness, and fears, reigned triumphant 
over my heart. 
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The next day, the day after that, and 
the succeeding day were nearly dupli- 
cates of each other ; except that every 
day Mrs. Belson contrived some new 
method of tormenting me, and letting 
me know that Caroline would certainly, 
at last, .accept Mr. Douglas. My own 
fears confirmed the truth of this as- 
surance ; — ^-for how, thought I, can a sin- 
cere, generous and correct woniangiveen- 
couragement to a man whom she has once 
rejected, unless £he intends to recompense 
4nm by ultimately accepting his offers ?"• 

On the evening of the fourth day after 
myarrival, as I wasgoing tolightac^ndle 
that stood on a table near the door, 
against which Douglas and Caroline were 
standing in earnest conversation, I heard 
him say, " Well then, you will meet 
me to-morrow morning at eight, in the 
garden ? *' 

" I will — indeed I will," she replied ; 
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on which he took her hand and pressed 
it to his lips. 

This action and these words appeared 
to me the destruction of all my hopes ; 
and whether I had been weakened not 
only by illness, but also by continued un- 
easiness of mind ever since I arrived at 

L , I cannot say ; but certain it is, 

that a sudden sort of faintness came over 
me, and letting ^o the candle, I stag- 
gered to the side of the waH, and with 
some difficulty got out of the room. At 
this moment (as I have been told since) 
Douglas turned away from Caroline to 
speak to some one else, and neither saw 
my seizure, nor the alarm which ob- 
serving it occasioned her : while Caro- 
line, alive only to that alarm, hastily left ^ 
the room in search of me, as shp heard 
a noise in the hall, as she imagined, as 
if some one had fallen down. Her 
heart and her ear did not deceive her. I 
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had only just reached the door of a small 
parlour which stood open, when my 
senses failed me for one moment and I 
fell ; but I had raised and seated niyself 
before Caroline discovered me.... I am 
now going to describe one of the hap- 
piest and proudest moments of my life ; 
— but the recollection overcomes me. 

The paroxysm of unavailing agony is 
past, and I resume ray narration. 

Judge of what my feelings must have 
been, when on opening my eyes I be- 
held Caroline standing near me with a 
face colourless from alarm, and asking 
in a voice inarticulate from emotion 
how I did, and whether she should not 
ring for assistance. 

It was not a moment for further re- 
serve or further hesitation— we were 
alone, and the door had closed itself upon 
us — ^but in an agony of passion I de- 
manded of her why she expressed such 
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interest in the wretch whom she alone 
had made ; or pity for that illness which 
she alone had occasioned. 

" I — I make you ill !" she faintly ex- 
claimed. 

** Can you doubt it ? But go — why 
do you stay here ? Go back to the happy 
Douglas — go and renew your promise to 
meet him to-morrow morning, and leave 
me here to perish !" 

^* Leave you here to perish !" replied 
Caroline, bursting into tears : — " un- 
grateful man !" 

I awaited in trembling impatience till 
this burst of feeling, so precious to my 
soul,, had ,a little subsided ; then tak- 
ing her trembling hand I said, " Then 
do you not love Mr. Douglas, Caro- 
line r 

" Love him ! Oh no !" ' 
' " And need I not despair ? And will 
you bid me live, and hope, Caroline ?'* 
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She did not— could not speak. Such 
a proof of ardent attachment as she was 
now receiving from a man whose con- 
duct towards her had been marked — she 
thought, and others had told her — ^hy no- 
thing but cold and heartless coquetry, and 
one too whom she had vainly endeavour- 
ed to banish from her affections, was too 
much for her sensitive nature, and for- a 
few minutes she leaned her head against 
my shoulder in agitated silence. But that 
silence was eloquent — ^and I was happy : 
nor did we leave the room we had so un- 
expectedly entered, till she had assured 
me that Mr. Douglas's attentions should 
no longer disturb my peace ; but that, 
though she should certainly keep her 
appointment next day, it was pne of 
business only, and in which Mrs. Belson 
was always to have accompanied her; and 
she would take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to let him know the true state of 
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her affections^ and that her hand was 
now promised to the possessor of her 
heart. 

Oh ! with what different feelings did I 
return to the drawing-room to those with 
which I left it ! But Caroline was too 
full of agitation to join the company 
again that night ; nor did I long remain 
below, for I wished to retire to the soli- 
tude of my own chamber,, in order to 
enjoy the new and delightful prospects 
which that blessed evening had so un- 
expectedly opened upon me. 

My night, if not passed in sleep, was 
passed in reflections even more cheering 
still, and I. gazed on returning morn 
with sensations as new as they were de- 
lightful. 

Let me however do myself the justice 
to say, that there was one drawback to 
my pleasure ; namely, the misery which 
Caroline was, by her ingenuous decla- 
ration, to ihflict on my amiable rival that 
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very morning ; and it was not without a 
feeling of true compassion that I saw 
her from my window, accompanied by 
Mrs. Belson, join Douglas on the lawn, 
according to their appointment, and set 
off on their projected walk ; which was, 
as I afterwards found, to the cottage of 
a poor widow in whose welfjare he wished 
to interest her- . 

. After they were out of sight, I came 
down and walked round and round the 
shrubbery that shaded the lawn, awaiting 
their return ; and it seemed a long time 
indeed to me before they came in sight . 
When they did so, I found that Mrs. 
Belson preceded Caroline and Mr. Dou- 
glas by at least a hundred yards, and 
that the two latter appeared engaged in 
an earnest conversation. 

On seeing me, Mrs . Belson came for- 
ward to meet me with an air of smiling 
triumph. 

. " You.see," said she, when I joined 
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her, " what is going forward yonder ; I 
don't like to be in the way on such oc- 
casions, therefore I have walked off/* 

This convinced me that she was wholly 
ignorant of the nature of their confe- 
rence ; and I must own thafi rather en- 
joyed the prospect of her mortification ; 
especially as, while she spoke, she fixed 
her eyes earnestly on my face, in order, 
evidently, to enjoy my embarrassment and 
distress : but she looked for them in vain ; 
and with great calmness, not unmixed with 
sarcasm, I replied, that I could not but 
admire her consideration for the feelings 
of others. 

**What self-command some people 
have ! " she exclaimed, conscious of, but 
not amended by, the sarcasm. " I sup- 
pose, now, you expect to make me believe 
that you do not envy Douglas at this 
moment?" 

By this time they had nearly reached 
us. "No, on my honmir^^ replifed I, "I 
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I do not envy him. 'Look at him, madam; 
and tell me whether he appears to you 
, an object of envy ?" 

Shedid look at him ; while I, — seeing 
the pale cheek of Caroline, evidently ren-' 
dered so by»painful emotion, flush with 
conscious pleasure at slight of me, while 
she welcomed me with a smile,— could 
not resist eagerly hastening to meet her ; 
and I was just going to draw her arm 
under mine, when I recollected myself, 
and desisted, lest I should unnecessarily 
wound the agitated bosom of my rival. 
He. saw and felt my forbearance, and 
with a generous effort worthy of him he 

' grasped my hand— tried to join it with 
Caroline's — ^then, bursting into tears, re- 
linquished his hold, and hastened down 
the path that led to the stables ; while 
Mrs; Belson^ with a countenance far 
more " ghastly," — to use her own wcfid, 
— ^than mine had ever been, exclaimed, 
"For mercy's sake! tell me what all 



this means P-Mr. Douglas — -IVlr. Douglas ! 
pray, pray, let me hear an explanation 
from you ?" So saying she ran after hiip, 
but she did not stay with him long. The 
explanation was sqon given ; and we saw 
her return with her handkerchief at her 
eyes. Caroline stepped forward to speak 
to her ; but angrily waving her from her, 
she rushed into the house and ran up 
into her own apartment. 

Affected, but not surprised, Caroline 
returned to me; and taking her under my 
ann, I led her into an unfrequented walk, 
where I drew from her an accoupt of 
what had passed ; and learnt that on her 
requesting a conference alone with Mr. 
Douglas, her friend had gladly left them 
together, little suspecting what the re- 
sult of the conference would he. 

J was now almost at the summit of my 
wishes : — ^My rival was dismissed, and I 
accepted : nor could the intelligencei 
which was brought Sir Charles at the 

d2 
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breakfast table, that Mr. Douglas was 
gonC) give me one added feeling of se- 
curity and triumph. 

But, in compliance with Caroline's 
wishes, one engagement was to be kept 
secret a little while longer, as our court- 
ship might be reckoned, she was aware, 
too short for such a decisive proceeding ; 
and after breakfast, at which Mrs. Bel- 
• son did not choose to appear, she went 
to that lady's chamber, to beg her to 
keep the secret, and also to endeavour to 
appease her resentment at the failure of 
her darling expectations. 

She found Mrs. Belson really ill from 
disappointment, and very averse to re- 
ceive me as the betrothed lover of her 
friend ; but Caroline s gentle and sooth- 
ing persuasions succeeded at length, and 
I was admitted into her dressing-room. 

But the storm had not subsided, and 
I was obliged to hear what my heart 
whispered were unwelcome truths. For 
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she justified her preference of Mr. Dou- 
glas on the ground of his being, she 
believed, a more amiable man than my^ 
self, and possessed of a finer temper ; not 
to mention his Superiority in rank, and 
in all those accomplishments, both mental 
and personal, which usually command 
the admiration both of men and women. 
Contrary to her expectations, I agreed 
to all she advanced ; and I even owned 
that I wondered, as much as she herself 
could do, at Caroline's blindness in pre<- 
ferring ms to Douglas. 

Spite of her prepossession against me, 
she was pleased with what she called my 
generous candour ; and putting out her 
hand to me, she said she really believed 
I should make her like me in time* 

I replied, that I had no doubt of it ; be- 
cause in one respect, and that an essen*. 
ttai one, I was fully Mr. Douglases equal, 
and that was in the strength of my at^ 
tachment to her amiable friend, whose 
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happiness Woiild, I assured her, be the 
study of my life." 

She shook het head, and exclaimed; 
" We shall see, tve shall see :" and even 
at the moment her words struck on my 
heart as full of d pairtfiil foreboding of 
uhhappiniess tbcoihe. Ill-fated ! butafFec^ 
tioriiite wottian ! 

i eouM nbt resettl, howeVet I might 
be hurt by, hel* dlsfikc to hiy union with 
Caroline, a^ it proceeded froni ^ strong 
ahdrlfnay call it quick-sighted Interest 
which she took in her frlehd*fe happiness J 
^rid shfe had Convinced herself that mine 
was a teniper calculated, in all ptobafbilityi 
16 destroy her f)e^ce. — ^Let iiie mention 
here ohe aneeddte of myself, in order 
to gain me a little apprabation from my 
readers, to set against the tensure which 
they may load me with as I proceed. 

Mrs. Belson's father was the steward of 
Caroline's father, and he had left h^er a very 
large fortu'ne, which a most unWorthy hus- 
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band entirely dissipated i>ot many years 
ago ; andat this very moment this much- 
injured woman is supported entirely on an 
income which / allow her, without her 
being at all conscious who her unknown 
friend is...»But to return to my subject. 

Caroline had now been mpre than a 
month at Sir Charles D's^ and I had been 
there a fortnight. I ventured to- sug- 
gest a wish to Sir Charles, who had been 
CaroUne^s guardian and the intimate 
friend of . her father, that he would try 
to prevail on her to shorten ra^y term of 
probation, and consent to give me her 
hand before we left L——. 

My request was perfectly consonant 
with the inclinations of the good old 
man, as he was very desirous that the 
child of his dearest friend and the 
daughter of his adoption should be mar^ 
ried from his o^yn house ; and in spite 
of the earnest dissuasions of Mrs. Belson^ 
whosaidwehad^is yet been lovers too short 
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a time, Caroline consented to be mine» at 
the end of two months from that period. 

To Sir. Charles I left the necessary ar- 
rangements for drawing up a draft 6f 
the marriage settlements, &c. and I gave 
him a carte blanche to settle on Caro- • 
line whatever he thought fit; insisting 
at the same time that the whole of her 
own fortune should be settled on her and 
her children; with the income of it» 
even during my life, wholly at her dis- 
posalj to save or to spend, according to 
her own will, without my havii^ any 
power over it whatever. 

To this Sir. Charles strongly objected, 
and so did Caroline herself : Sir Charles, 
because he did not approve a wife's total 
independence, in money matters, of her 
husband ; and Caroline, because her ten- 
derness of nature made her desire to be 
dependent for every thing on the being 
whom she loved best. But I was resolute; 
and Sir Charles (respecting what he called 
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my liberality, though he reprobated my 
sentiments as pernicious) was obliged to 
obey me ; and he congratulated the grati- 
fied Caroline, with much feeling, on the 
generous nature of her future husband. — - 
Generous ! Oh, how easy is that sort of 
generosity ! — ^at least to me it was easy. 
But to another sort of generosity, and 
one more necessary to the happiness of 
domestic life, I was, alas ! entirely a 
stranger^ 

However, this imaginary virtue of 
mine i^tened even Mrs. Belson s heart 
in my fevour : at least it led her to tell 
me, with her usual frankness, that I was 
a strange and most provoking man ; for 
I would neither let her love me entirely 
nor dislike me entirely. And I must own 
that I soon gave her apprehensive friend-i 
ship only too much reason to believe the 
feeling of dislike towards me was a more 
just feeling than that of affection. For 
I must confess that the natural obliquity 

d5 
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and pride of my nature returned, and my 
jealotrsy of influence, as soon as I had 
neariy gained all I wished fot, antd found 
that Caroline Would certainly be tttittt 
heyotfd til visible means of separating 
us. 

" What have I done ?*• said I mentally: 
** I have actied edntraiy to all the tules i 
have ever laid db\Vn for myself. 1 have 
allowed a woman, the Woman too whom 
X am to marry, to see the whole extent 
of her poWer over me^ and/ to dOiivince 
herself that even my health depai||^d on 
her acceptance of iiie ! Yes ; I mfo, till 
now, piqued myself on my pride of spirit 
arid manly independence of character ; I 
have been laid proistrate by hiy affections, 
• — ^beeh rendered ill by the emotions of 
mylieart; and the fair cause of it hiiS 
seen, and no doubt has triumphed 0V6r, 
the irresistible inftuence df her chartris ! 
Biit she shall not triurtiph Idng,"* ladded, 
is I fiiiish6d my toilet, and went down 



to breakfast^ whidb had been ordered that 
morning an hour earlier than usual. 

I was unusally grave in my morning 
salutations ; and I scarcely smiled in re- 
turn, when Caroline greeted me with a . 
smile full oi affection and benevt)lenee, 
and put out her faaiid to welcome me. I 
saw her countenance change instantly ; 
and I observed, I must own, with grati* 
lied vanity, the anxious attention with 
which she followed my averted eye, and 
watched for one of those expressive glances 
which, however transient^ is sufficient for 
lovers, even when they are separated by 
intervening crowds, to imi^ress on each 
other the sweet constnousness of ever 
enduring affection. 

Caroline had been accustomed to re- 

• ceive such looks from me ; but now my 

eyes were silent. Whatcould the change 

mean ? What, indeed ! And at length, 

being ashamed of my conscious unkind- 
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nesS; I addressed some unimportant ques- 
tion to her, but which obliged me, in 
common politeness, to look her in the 
face ; and Having done 30, and met the 
kind glance of her mild blue eyes, I could 
not, even if I had wished it, retain my 
unamiable and repelling coldness; and 
the meal which began in a degree of dul- 
ness and gloom for which no one could 
account^ and which no one could venture 
to observe^ ended iit cheeriFulness and 
pleasant conversation^ apparently as un- 
accountable as the silence had been« 

Our party was. now dwindled to our 
host, Mrs. Belson, Caroline, and myself. 
And when breakfast was over I saw Sir 
Charles's landau drive up to the door. 

" What does this mean ?" said I, *^ and 
who is going out ? " 

** Did you not know we are going to 
pay a visit to a new-married couple, nine 
miles off?** replied Caroline* . 
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" No ; if you ever told me of it I had 
forgotten it. You will have a cold drive ; 
-—pray when am I to expect you back ? " 

^*What!" exclaimed Mrs. Belson^ 
" will you not go with us ?" 

" No ; I am not prepared— I knew nor 
thing of it — ^and I have letters to write." 

** An,d w?is it th^n necessary, sir," 
angrily replied Mrs. Belson, *^ to pre- 
pare a lover to accompany his mistress ? 
Is it not your first duty, under existing 
circumstances, to attend on Xer ?" 

" There," said Sir Charles, " there, 
Harry ; you see what dependent Qreatures 
these women expect us to be. So then, 
you see you4i^ta|iO longer an independent 
being, but ^oi^liire considered merely as 
a necessary , ajpfpendage to||b| young, 
creature." ■?-. . 

I felt Qiy anger equally rise against 
Mrs. Belson's angry reproof and Sir 
Charles's good-natured pkasantry, for 
both aggrsby^^ my ak?aAy wounded 
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'self-love ; and I was pr epanng an angry 
reply, when, casting my eyes on Caroline, 
I «aw her cheek was pale, and her bosom 
heavmg with emotion, and I had just 
humanity enough to forbear ; and with 
some effort I said, "What man would 
not willingly. Sir Charles, resign his m- 
dependence for the sake of being with 
such a company as the present ? — ^But in- 
deed I have letters to write, and it is 
unfortunate ; but I must beg to be ex- 
cused — ^you can go without tne, you 
know," 

^* Certainly, certainly," said Mrs. Bel- 
son, hastening to the door; " I am sure 
/ don't want you to go. Come, Sir 

Charles." 

« 

" Patience, patientUe," he replied, slowly 
buttoning his coat, while Caroline as 
slowly closed her pelisse and tied her 
bontii^t under hCT dhin. 

" Ptay clothe yourself well," said I to 
Caroline, as I put her fur tippet oij her 
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« 

^koukltirs ; ^^ and I hope you w81 ikA sitay 
out till it is dark." 

She Aid fiot answfer — ^her he«i't was 
full — ^and had she spoken, she would 
iiave btost into tears. 

** Come, Harry, come with us," cried 
Sir Charles, " and 'write your letters 
atioth^r day/' As he said this he Idft 
^the room, and I felt like a culprit now 
thktiwas alone with Caroline. Would 
she had had some of her friend's spirit !-*- 
that is, I think, if she had, I shouldhave 
behaved hotter to her ; for I was too sure 
of he¥ affection to prove mysidf deser^- 
•iiig of it.... But I wander from the 
•point. 

Well, I was alone with her; arid I 
knew that sorrowful emotion had deprived 
her ^f utterance, for suUenness was a 
stranger, to her nature. 

"This is veryj vety provoking," said I 
itt a hoarse voice, as I closed her tippet 
and insi«t^d <jn ptitting another shawl 
round her. 
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**What is provoking?'' she asked in 
a faint tone. 

*^ That I should have these letters to 
write." 

** Provoking indeed ;" and she moved 
towards the door. 

*' Stop !" cried I, a little mortified that 
she would not urge me to go : "I think 
I will defer writkig till to-morrow, and 
lay the fault on, you; — ^will you allow me 
to plead you as my excuse ?" 

She did not reply^ but she turned 
round and gave me such a smile ! But 
she smiled through her tears ; and as I. 
pressed her to my heart, I almost vowed 
that I would never so distress her gentle 
and generous nature again. 

" So ! you* are coming aftef all, are 
you .^" observed Mrs. kelson ; ** I am 
sure if I had been Miss Qryille / would 
not have asked you^to come.'* 

^* Nor did Miss Orvilk ask me," re- 
plied I coolly ; ^^ but I go because I should 
have been uneasy to have staid at home," 
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Sir Charles now got in, goodnaturedly 
observing that he was glad to find I had 
made my business yield to my Inclinations. 

But neither Mrs. Belson nor Caroline 
could shake off the uncomfortable feelr 
ings which this display of my disposition 
hdd epccited'in both of them ; and while 
one was silebt from resentment, the other 
was so from sorrow. I therefore exerted 
myself to the utmost to draw them from 
their silence ftnd thteiT reserve; while I 
endei^voured, by every attention in my 
power, to spothe the feelings of Caro- 
line, and h^l the wound which I had 
so wantonly inflicted. 

And. in her bosom resentment never 
could tarry long. She was the most 
placable of human beings^; — too much 
so for the man to whom she had in* 
trusted her happiness ; for the conscious- 
ness of her aptitude to forgive made me 
careless of giving her o£fence, and her 
virtue became her enemy. We had not 
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gone far before she was able to talk and 
look on me as usual ; and as even Mrs • Bel- 
son was at length unable to resist the in- 
fluence of her enlivening good humour, 
our drive turned out a veiy pleasant ex- 
pedition, 

I behaved very well for the next week : 
but with my odd temper and my system 
it was iihp^ssible for me not to err soon 
again* I fancied that I was too fond and 
too amiable, and if I did not take care 
I thought I should become a thorough 
woman*s slave. The* idea was insup- 
portdbte^andltook the first opportunity of 
rebelling again against that rule laid down 
by Mrs. Belson— *that a lover is always to 
consider himself as the appendage of his 
mistress, and is to follow her whither- 
soevier she goes, whether he likes it or 
not. , . 

An opportunity soon oocunred. Sir 
Charies had accepted a dinner engage- 
ment in the neighbourhood without con- 
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suiting me j and it wa» at the houi^e of 
persons whom I did not like, or rather 
whose conduct I deemed reprehensible. 
My resolution therefore was taken^ but 
I concealed it till the carriage was ordered 
to come round. I ihei^ told Sir Charles, 
th^t on mature deliberation I had ^ re* 
solved not to accompany him in the pro- 
jected visit; for that, as I did not approve 
the chamcter 6f ;theparlies^ and did not 
mean, when I married, to receive then! 
on my visiting list ; going tofthdr houses 
would^ I thought, be insuring a call feom 
them-*— a civility which I wished to avoid : 
besides, I thought the visit would be a 
very dull onej and I should be more 
amui^ed at home. 

At this unexpected communication 
Caroline chahg^ colour, but looked 
more indignant than distressed. . Mrs., 
Belson, after utt^ng an angry ejacula- 
titin, had wisdom enough to leave the 
room ; and Sir Charles, drawing up his 
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head, with evident displeasure in his look) 
replied as follows : 

. ** I havje only to say, Mr. Aubrey, 
that I do not wish any gentleman in my 
house to do what he does not like. No, 
not even an act of civility, or xtn act of 
justice ; but I beg leave to obserVe, that 
when an engagement to a dinner visit is 
accepted, it appears to tne only an act of 
justice to keep it^ as a place at the table 
has been reserved which mi^ht have been 
otherwise filled up. Afnd if you and 
Caroline-«-fbr no doubf she has promised 
to stay at home with you— nafta)^ away,^..** 

"Not I, indeed) sir !" exclaimed Ca- 
roline eagerly ; ** I never allow myself on 
any pretence to break ap engagement.** 

" No!" replied Sir Charles, " then my 
surprise is increased; But setting aside 
my idea of propriety on the subject of 
keeping engagements, I must observe, 
Mr. Aubrey, that as. ray friend and his 
wife, I must allow, have made themselves 
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only too miich talked of, your not accom- 
panying us would certainly appear like a 
marked disrespect ; and as I loved and 
venerated their parents, it would grieve 
me that they should receive from any 
guest of mine a personal slight : there- 
fore I request you to go with us, how- 
ever dull and disagreeable the visit may 
be to you. But I must say, that in 
urging a lover to bear with -the society 
of his mistress during a few hours, 
though it be in the company of others, I 
cannot think — ^if I may venture to judge 
of what young men are now by what I was 
myself — that I urge you to do aiiy thing 
so very iryingy and so very painful to 
endure.*' 

I felt ashamed, confounded, yet angry. 
I saw that without affronting Sir Charles 
I could not refuse to go ; but if I went I 
was resolved that Caroline, whose words 
and manner had wounded my self-love, 
should not suppose that the wish to ap^ 
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pease her had influenced my change of 
plan. I therefore told Sir Charles that 
his request was sufficient ; and that, as I 
would on no account do any thing likely 
to hurt the feelings of a friend of hi^ 
I would get my great coat and follow 
them. 

I then left the room without looking 
at Caroline ; and while I was putting on 
my coat. Sir Charles handed her into the 
carriage, a ceremony whiqh in the irritated 
state of my temper I wished to avoid. 

It is not to be expected that our drive 
was a very comfortable one. Even Sir 
Charles's fine temper had been a little 
ruffled; and Mrs. Belson sat swelling 
with indignation in one corner of the 
coaVh ; while Caroline could with difl5- 
culty suppress the tears of wounded pride 
and tenderness ; and I, the guilty cause 
of all this vexation, was too painful^ 
self-reproved to be able to break the per- 
turbed aad discomforting silence . Fortu- 
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nately, however, the Foads were very bad, 
and the jolting of the coach was intolera-* 
ble : for the physical inconvenience which 
we suffered, diverted out attention in ^ 
slight degree from our moral disturbance,, 
and involuntary ^exclamations of /^ Dear 
me ! Well, I thought we were overset ;** 
broke the above-mentioned silence ever 
and anon, whether we would or no, and 
gradually paved the way for a renewal of 
conversation. Nothing, however, seem- 
ed to steal one thought of Caroline's from 
the gloom that overhung her mind : no 
exclamation opened her fast-closed lips ; 
and she seemed wholly unconscious of 
what was passing in. the external world, 
though her eyes were fixed on the 
window next me. I would have given 
half my possessions to have held her 
motpnless hand in mine : but I dared 
not even touch her; and though we sat 
on the same seat, we had each retired to 
the corner ; and I felt convinced that it 
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was With the greatest effort alone the 
heart which I had so wantonly wounded 
could prevent its misery from venting 
itself in sighs aiid tears. 

At length a jolt of the coach, from 
one of the wheels being suddenly plunged 
in a very deep rut in the road, at the 
great risk of our being completely over- 
turned, threw Caroline, who was off her 
guard, against the window near her, and 
the glass cut her forehead till the blood 
streamed down her face. This gave a 
welcome excuse for the long-smothered 
agony to burst forth ; and she gave way 
to a sort of hysterical seizure, which Sir 
Charles attributed to the sudden alarm : 
but I knew better ; and amidst the sobs 
of the hysteric I distinguished only too 
well the tones of heart-felt distress. The 
wound was slight, and an immediate ap- 
plication of gold-beater's skin stopped 
the bleeding : but the agitation did not 
subside so soon. And, alas ! it was not 
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tigainst my shoulder that Caroline leaned, 
for she seemed to rqect my offered ser- 
vice ; but she suffered Sir Charles's arm 
to ^stain her trembling frame, and her 
hlind grasped that of Mrs. Belson. This 
wad atrial to me ; but I had deserved it. ' 
Havitig thus unburthened her heart of 
its heavy load, Caroline became quite 
composed, and gave a decided negative 
to their proposal to return home ; saying 
that the ^ound in her forehead would ex- 
cuscfher discoloured cheeks and disorder- 
ed head-drefes, and she was very sure that 
she was quite recovered. 

It was more than I was : her sobs still 
rung in my ears, and I still read in her 
averted looks, that I had, in a measure, 
chilled the ardour of her attachment 
towards me. And why had I done so ? 
I could not answer the question satisfy- 
torily ; and overcome with a variety of 
feelings, I complained of being made un* 
well by the motion of the carriage, and 

VOL. IV. £ 
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desired the coachman to,$top that Imight 
get on the box. 

" Why, you will he frozen, to death, 
Harry," said Sir Charles* 

" No matter/' replied I ; " I shall be 
frozen to death if I remom hece^ and bs 
ill also. I must^ndeed J must g«t out." 

These words^ uttered m atone of deep 
and painful emotion^ found their way ta 
the placable bosom of Caroline^ and she 
looked at me ; but I avoided her eyes ; 
and, having opened the door, jumped out,* 
in spite of Sir Charles'^ remonstrances, 
V and ascended the box : but I had not 
gone far, when ^he check-string wasLagain 
pulled ; and Sir Charles loojcing out, .with 
a very meaning countenance .assured 
me Miss Orville was so unhappy lest I 
should catch a bad cold^ (as I had beat 
so recently ill,) that he earnestly wished 
I would re-enter the coach, especially as, 
we were within two miles of our journey's 
end. 



 — I 
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For one instant the angry obstinacy of 
my nature still held out; butr)W^foran 
instant) and in another;minute I was re - 
seated by the sftde of Caroline; whose soft 
eyes swelling with tears, met mine as I en- 
tered- Immediately, without uttering one 
word, we both fek that we were reconciled 
to each other ; and every one looked re- 
lieved but Mrs. Belsoti ; who eVery now 
and then, by a sudden jerk of her chin and 
a shake of her head; proclaimed that 
tranquillity was by no means restored to 
her raind or temper. 

At last, overjoyed, weTeachedthe end 
of our journey, arid I got out first to as- 
sist the ladies. 

Mrs. Belson would not take my offer- 
ed hand or arm ; and I almost fe'a'f ed tliat 
Caroline might evadc?^ accepting' them. 
But I did not do her justice : as her 
heart had forgiven me, ishe was too sin- 
cere tp let her actions tell a different' 
Btor}'; and when I pressed her hand to 
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my heart, as I carefully assisted her down 
the frozen step ; and when I whispered in 
her ear, ''Dearest Caroline, forgive me!" 
her hand returned tlijB pressure of mine, 
and we entered the house with buoyant 
tread and with renewed spirits. Nay, so 
strong was the rebound of mine, from 
great depresj>ion to unusual hilarity, that 
I was even more amiable in my manner 
to the master and mistress of the house 
than my kind host could have desired J 
and conscious as I was that ;ny behaviour 
during the visit had gratified both Ca- 
roline and Sir Charles, and that my agree- 
ableness, while it pleased the woman who 
loved me, had provoked the woman who 
hated me, — the drive home, during which 
Caroline's hand was locked in mine, still 
liyes in my memory as replete with some 
of the most delightful moments of my life. 
After some refreshment when we reach- 
ed home. Sir Charles and Caroline (who 
complained that her wound was painful) 
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retired to their rooms, and I thought 
Mrs. Belson was following them ; but 
she suddenly shut the door, and I found 
she was going to address me. 

" This is now the second time, Mr. 
Aubrey," said she, " that your strange 
temper has shown itself, sir ; and I think 
it but fair to tell you, that if I can help 
it. Miss Orville shall never be your 
wife, though your wedding-day is fixed. 
If such is the lover, sir, what will 
not the husband be ? and my friend is 
to6 meek, too placable, too yielding, to 
marry such a man as you are, without the 
certain risk of utter destruction to her 
happiness. Sir, what passed to-day...." 

^^Wiell, madam," said I, " and what 
passed to-day to justify what you are now 
saying z 

^* I own, sir," she replied, ** that in 
detail it would appear a trifle ; but it is 
on trifles that the happiness of wedded 
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life depends. Well has thdt woman said, 
who is an prnament to her sex^ that 

*^^ Since triOesmiake the sum of human things^ 
And half our misery from o^r foiblGs springs; 
Since life'sb€;st gifts consist in pea<;e ^ud ease^ 
And few ci^i>. save, or serve^ but all may 

please ;•— / . - . ; . 

O ! let 4he ungentle spirit learn froBO hepce, 
A small unkindness is a great pffence.' '* 

I felt to the bottom of my soul the 
truth of what she said: and as I tould 
not confute^ I would not answer what 
she advanced ;^ hull replied in a tone- ex- 
pressive of ai^ytl^ngbu^t good hufnour — 

"Are yo.ij aware, piadamy tliat in a 
case like th;s,your interference cannot do 
good, and may do harm ?" . 

" Not if I can convince my friend that 
she had better not marry you/' ^ 

** If you can convince her — Goodnight, 
madam — C^est Id oujevous attends.^ 
' l^p saying, I left her. But I wa^ not as 
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secure of my prize as liiy words seemed 
to imply ; • and though my pride whisper- 
ed' that I would not put any restraint on 
myselfj and that Caroline should take me 
with my faults, and love me with my 
faults, or that we should bredk our en- 
gagement by mutual consent ; still, love 
got the better of pride, and I resolved to 
disarm Mrs. Bels6n of all power to hurt 
me, by every possible affectlonatie atten- 
tion and lovef-like obsequiousness in my 
power to display. 

: I kept my resolution, though riot with- 
Fout exhibiting some tendencies to err 
ftgain. I gave way occasidrially to sudden 
coldnesses and reserve of manner, which 
I saw tried the unvaryingly afFebtionate 
feelings of Caroline, ^nd made her fancy 
I felt a remission of attachment. But as 
soon as I saw that ingenuous and happy 
countenance overclouded by a pensive- 
ness unnatural tb it, I subdued my syste- 
matic aversion to admit the necessity of a 
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lover*s being always attentive and ardent 
in his manner towards his mistress ; and 
in a moment Caroline's sweet ajid pla- 
cable nature made her forget my recent 
coldness, and all was happiness again «. 

At length our wedding-day arrived, 
and we were married at the parish church 

at L ; and from the church-dopr we 

set oiF by ourselves to a small house of 
mine in Worcestershire, at the foot of 
the Malvern Hills. O the happiness 
of that journey ! Never, never, tiU con- 
sciousness is lost in dissolution can I 
forget our six-weeks residence .in that 
sequestered spot ! And she was happy, 
quite happy then ! for I was contented 
that she should see the real feelings of 
my heart towards her ; and as there was 
no witness of the thraldom in which love 
had bound me, I believe that during 
that short time there was no cloud vi- 
sible on the brow of either- 

At length business called me to Lon« 
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don, and we took a ready-furnished house 
there for four months. One of our first 
visitors was Mrs; Belson, who, I saw 
plainly by her manner, expected to be 
received by nie as one with whose visits 
in future I should gladly dispense. 

But she was agreeably disappointed ; 
for I met her with a smile of welcome, 
and told her before we parted, that as I 
respected her highly for the strong at- 
tachment which she had ever displayed 
towards Caroline, I should always be 
truly happy to see her as our guest ; and 
tears of real feeling started in the eyes of 
this affectionate woman while I spoke, 
which affected me as well as my beloved 
wife, who thanked me by a. look which^ 
though I noticed it not, I valued beyond 
expression. 

But alas ! now that I was to enter the 
world in. a new character — that of a hus- 
band — ^and that the novelty of my change 
pf situation was worn off, my usual ha- 

£5 
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' bits of temper and manner returned ; 
und while every day convinced me how 
. much the wife was dearer than the btide, 
still I cpuld nptbeqr to let hecknaw the 
extent of , the, influenc<^ wh[ich she had 
over niy Ue^rt;, .aftd whe^,I fo^nd that 
the bpldn^is^ of: xM. jpAani^n at ^tii&ies, 
^ alarn^ed her with the idea^hat I was l^p- 
cpming in^ifftfT^t tP her^ I fedt aa ttnge- 
lUerous .triijyp(ipj[i ja iwjitnessang: the .de- 
pression ivhich I bad caufsed^ . My i»ide 
,too enjoyed tbf cpnsqiousnejss *d^t this 
lo^ly aud adnjiii^d being watched eveiy 
,t|!irn pf my Qpuntenance, an- order to 
j\i(Jge byit ^w,my,f^eart;wi|S^ at tb^ 
moment aflfeetjsd tpv^ardsiberjandwhefi, 
whifih I 9oul4!?)Qt spmetimes b^lf^ n^y 
looks expressed somq of the adnuratioj» 
pnd tenderness! which she had] excited in 
mybosom^ there was an express^tfi of gra* 
tified and grat^f^il affectic^ ip, her ejres, 
which jtyas .sQ^bciautjM) that I wotvder 
th^,. jplea^nr? of. beholding it did n^t 
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make me eager to call it forth. Certain 
it is, however, that the more I felt riiy- 
•self dependent on 'her for happiness, the 
more I made a ^parade of independence. 
—If she hoped I should accompany Tier 
to a party, dedairiftg that unless I was 
-with h^r the evening vvoiild have no 
-charms for Iwfer ; I dsed to reply, though 
•I meant to * go the whole time, " Per- 
haps I may go with you, but do not de- 
pend on me---you had better get some 
friend to accompany you :'' and then I 
have purposely come very late, in order 
to have the gratificiation of seeing her 
sitting by the door, and evidently watch- 
ing for my efntrancie. And how did I at 
such moments requite this fender solici- 
tude? — ^By meeting with equal kindness 
her warmest look of Ibve arid welcome ? 
NcJ : feigning the coldness which I did 
not feel, I sometimes stood and talked 
to her with eyei^ tnat wandered towards 
fgveryohe but her; or, contenting myself 
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with giving her a passing nod, I walked 
to the other end of the room or rooms, 
always contriving, however, to stand 
where I could see the only object which 
I really loved to look upon, and where I 
could observe that her glances followed 
me wherever I went ; — and when I re- 
turned to her, (O cutting yet gratify- 
ing recollection!) she used to receive me 
with such a smile ! . 

Well, the London season over, and all 

my terms kept, we returned to .C ^: 

and the frequent recurrence of little 
slights and coldnesses on my part, certain- 
ly produced the pernicious conviction on 
hers, that I did not love her in any degree 
as well as I once loved her ; and that 
though every faculty of her loving na- 
ture was devoted to me, my feelings to- 
virards her were fast approaching to in- 
difference. 

And yet never did the prodigality of 
nature form a being in every respect 
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more worthy of being beloved ! Bat hu- 
mility always attends on real passion ; 
and tliis creature, formed to be adored, 
could believe, from the timidity attendant 
on affection, that her husband did not 
adequately return her love ! But what 
is more incredible still : I, who loved her 
deeply and ardently — I, who knew that 
she entertained this painful conviction, 
and suffered, daily suffered, from it ; for 
sometimes she would gently hint her 
fears on the subject — I, from some obli- 
quity of temper and feeling, which while 
I reprobate I cannot describe or account 
for, — ^I allowed her to remain under this 
distressing impression ; and though a 
few kind words and tender assurances 
would have banished her doubts and re- 
stored her tranquillity, I * made no an- 
swer either by word of mouth, or by 
letter whenever we were in correspon- 
dence, to her implied affectionate fears, 
but preserved on the subject a chilling, 
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convincing, silence.' ^'** *'* ^^^oi^mi 
To refur^.^^^^ 

seat near C-^^..:. „„,;'= *-oodoit fX, 

on our arrival by ^y t^"*'^'.''^ b«en v«itj 

in. that , it,, , r^^^^J^^i^:^ 

re^olve^to visit my. t^^^^^^ -^s, .^ 

S^veand paid .diuner^"f^*««..who 

m^ns «(e were sure to «^'' % thi, 
a.^ unproductive «^,^---J.tbe.h; 

engagements, .and e„^2 "^^ ^««tam 
enjoy the comfort of ],^rr ^u^^elves ta 

.pent in ^ationa^an^ in,tru«?-^' "*' ^«»«e. 
for while Caroline work^ ''^i**''««it&; 
read aloud; and qertfti^ly ti **^ *^^» I 
rapid wings to us bot^,. y^^ ««h. on 
contentefl t^ pass ^H ,^y ** ^* ^^owgh 

home, and desiring evi^eLr^''^* at 
coinpany than hers, th;« * **** other 

ble, this too apprehensive be' ^i***'- ' 
allow ray o,ccas|onal oddity t'^^ ^««ld 
her peaee, and §et ^jyg^^ ^ f *stuj.b 
substantial proofs of ^Sec^^^ ****=^ 
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what does this prove ? The importance oi 

. attention to trifles in weddeci life, and 

1 the truth of thbse lihes of wisdom which 

Mrs. Beydii repeated to me. Ani alas! 

^of ivhift use wfts my consciously rich store 

of affectidn fdr this beloved object ? It 

was Ksif t hfeid wHUed to her an income of 

thousands .d-year at my death, and 

during my^ life? refused to honour her 

draft for a guinea to save her from ina- 

nition ! » 

In a few months after we returned to 
C^-^, Caroline had the prospect of becom- 
ing a mother ; ahd though my affection 
eould not' admit of increase, my anxiety 
becfamestrongefr in prbportion as the period 
of her da^it^f advanced ; and itwais with a 
degree of uhhappihess which I Would not 
gratify her by showing, that I saw myself 
forced to leave hei? when she was within 
a month of het* confinenient. 
. But, spite of myself, my feelings of 
regret were very visible when I parted With 
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her ; and I am sure that the joy of seeing 
she was dear to me overcame the grief 
which parting with me occasioned her. 
Still, ever consistent, I could not bring 
myself to promise to write to her as soon 
as I reached Worcester, whither I was 
going on very urgent business ; but, ridi- 
culing her anxiety, I left it imcertain 
whether I should write or not. 

I went by one of the Worcester mails; 
but I got out within a few miles of Wor- 
cester^ at the house of a friend whom I 
wanted to see on the business which carried 
me away from home. I had time enough 
to write to Caroline, and I thouglit of 
doing it ; but a strange wish to avoid in- 
dulging her fond uneasiness, and to 
conceal from her how precious her 
wishes were id me, made me resolve, 
as I had not promised, her that I would 
write, to defer writing to the next day, 
and not seem, by writing when she de- 
sired it, to acknowledge her clajms on 
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my time and my attention. But retribu- 
tive justice awaited the unworthy, the 
ungenerous feeling. 

It so happened that, unknown to me, 
the mail was overturned after I left it ; 
and the ordy inside passenger (a gentle- 
man) was, in attempting to jump out, 
killed on the spot. 

The news was immediately sent to the 
paper ; and as no name was mentioned, 
and there was only one mail, my unhappy 
wife read the paragraph ; and concluding, 
as I had not written, that I was the un- 
fortunate gentleman, she fell into strong 
convulsions, during which she gave birth 
to a dead child, and in a few hours her 
life was thought in danger: 

Perhaps the punishment may seem too 
strong for my offence, as J could not fore- 
see the terrible consequmces. True; 
I well kpew that by not writing I should 
undoubtedly wound the feelings and dis- 
appoint the expectations of that being 
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- • » • 

« 

who had made nme the depo&itoiy of her 
happiness ; and I also knew, that by wri- 
ting I should give pleasure to the Jbeart 
that doted on me. 

Oh I what an; important, power is that 
we are vested with, of inflicting pain and 
conferring pleasure at our.owp willl Oh! 
what an awful thing it is to. bq the de- 
positoiy of another's happiness I — ^Let 
no one presume iever to, enter the 
marriage state, or even to. put on the 
. ties .of niijtujal. affection in.any .way, .who 
is not deeply 3en$ible of, thi$ftwfui, re- 
sponsibility. 

Forgive my digressions, rjeadjer >— but 
there arepart^ pf mystoiyyet to tdl^ which 
I like to defer aS: lopg as I possibly can. 

An express was sen^t by Mrsv Belson, 
who h^ppen^d to. be at pur hqu|(e, with 
orders to find me, wherever I \^|ifc 
name, of the reai, victim vi^as*;^^(N|itioi|ed 
in another paper;, and my fortig^^ es^pe 
by stopping on the road. 'J^e* express 
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reached me just as I had written to Ca- 
roline, and told her of the accident from 
which I had so providentially been pre- 
served. I • . 

The news I received overwhelmed me 
with agony amounting to phrensy ; and I 
cursed, bitterly cursed, my own cruel 
conduct, to Which I justly attributed the 
misery which I undetwent. ' Tlie mail 
was just setting off, and I entered it with 
feelings which I will' not pretend to de- 
scribe. Thtit agony was renewied in all 
its force when I reached hotne, and When 
1 beheld those Windows closed whence 
Carofiue used to be watching my return, 
even after a two-days absence. I rushed 
into the house like a distracted man; 
but Mrs. Belson, before I could speak,, 
relieved me by exclaiming, " She i^ better; 

* • -  

and when she sees you I €oubt not she 
will be quite easy, and will do well.'' 

I burst into tears ; and she considerately 
left me, to go and break hiy arrival to the 
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dear sufferer. She was allowed to see 
me^ provided she did not speak ; — ^and 
with trembling steps, though in the 
agony of the moment I forgot my delin- 
quency, I approached the door of her 
chamber. She had promised to be silent : 
but when she saw me— saw him alive 
whom she had bewailed as dead — her 
feelings burst through the restraints im- 
posed on them, and she wildly exclaimed, 
" It is true then, you have not deceived 
me ; — ^he lives ! he lives ! My God, my 
gracious God, I thank thee ! " and then 
sunk back fainting on her pillow. 

The fit was long and alarming, but 
she recovered ; anil as a deep refreshing 
sleep succeeded it, her mind was now at 
ease ; she grew better from that moment, 
and was declared out of danger. 

" We have lost our child," said she 
mournfully, as I hung over her pillow. 

" But youare saved," I replied, " and 
that is happiness enough." Yes, for 
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once I gave way to the full feelings of my 
heart ; and I blush to think with what 
tears of unutterable tenderness and gra- 
titude I, undeserving as I was, was in- 
stantly repaid. 

Caroline left her sick-room at the end 
of the month; but so changed, so weak, 
that I was desired to take her instantly 
to the sea side; and I chose the most 
retired place possible. 

Caroline objected to this, for my sake ; 
because she said I should find it so very 
very dull. 

I was, for the time, enough amended 
by what I had undergone, not to grudge 
her the soothing assurance that the resto- 
ration of her health was my only object 
in going ; and that all others were in- 
different to me. She thanked me, as if 
I had conferred the greatest favour on 
her....O Caroline ! 

L When we set off she was so feeble that 
1 was forced to lift her into the carriage, 
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and she was so faint from the . exertion 
that I could scarcely conceal my misery 
and remorse; the latter of which I had 
not been able to hide from Mrs. Belson> 
and it was so great as to make my peace 
even with her. $ , 

But to Caroline I could not prevail on 
myself to express it ; nor would she have 
listened to me on such a subject if I had 
attempted it. 

The sight of Caroline's weakness, how- 
ever, and the consciousness of my having 
contributed to cause it, bad softened my 
heart so much that morning, that, when 
with her usual want of confidence in her- 
self, she said '' I tvish you would have 
let me have gone without you to the 
coast ; I am sure you would rather have 
gone back to Worcester ; it will be such ' 
a burthen to you to stay with me, without 
your books, or any society— -" 

I could not help replying, '' Foolish 
woman t I want nothing but you ! and 
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see you well again !** Apd as I did so, 
laid my cheek on hers, which reclined 
)ori my shoulder. ' 

Howhappywj^s her countenance during 
at journey ! how calm was her sleep. 
)on my bosom ! and when she awoke 
id found me fondly watching her, she 
id "I would always rather be un- 
t\l than weH, to be so nursed.** — 
nd as she felt during that journey 
at she was bdoved, even her strength 
emed recovered before we reached the 
id of it. Nay, I am convinced that 
Y attentions • did more for her than 
ange of air : and I had the satisfaction 
bringing her home again, as well, ap- 
rently, as she had ever been. 
Well — ^month succeeded to month, and 
tnessed the same inequality in my con- 
ct, and the same susceptibility of it 
Caroline, when we were invited to 
y at the house of a friend some di- 
nce off, and We accepted the invitation. 
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But some law business at home, which I 
could not get rid of, (for since I had been 
called to the bar I had accepted busi- 
ness, from the dislike I felt to be a man 
without a pursuit,) forced me to give 
up the projected journey. Caroline im- 
mediately entreated to be allowed to give 
it up also. 

But I insisted that she should go ; and 
did it in such a manner, that her coun- 
tenance and even her words evinced she 
believed that I wished for her absence : 
and she prepared to depart with that ter- 
rible serreinent de cana\ the bitterness of 
which no one but those who have ex- 
perienced it can even conceive. 

" You will write to me,^" said Caroline, 
as I put her in th6 carriage. 

** That depends on the length of ya^ 
stay;" 

" I will come home whenever you 
choose ; next week, if you like." 

^* Next week ! Oh, no ; it is not 
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•worth while going so many miles for a 

week." 

V But as you do not accompany me, 

all iTiy expected pleasure is at an end.'' 
** Poh !" replied I, " you will be very 

well entertained when you get there ; and 

•I do not expect to see you again till a 
month is over." 

" Perhaps you do not wifi>h it ? " she 
timidly observed. 

I only replied by a smile ; and bidding 
the postillions drive on, I kissed my hand 
to her in silence ; for the tears which 
filled her eyes, while she wrung my hand 
at parting, filled me with self-reproach, 
and I wished to stop the carriage and 
tell her I should not be happy till she re- 
turned ; but I let her go with the terribk 
feair on her mind that I wished to get 
rid* of her for a while, and I returned 
into thet house self-reproved. I, con- 
soled myself, however, with the idea that 
I could recall her whenever I chose, 
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and that I would write most kindly to 
her. 

She reached the place of her destina- 
tion in safety, as I learnt from a short 
but most affectionate letter which she 
wrote to me the next day. 

Perhaps if it»had been less tender I 
could have answered it better : but men 
cannot express their feelings ias women 
can ; nor do they, I believe, ever feel 
those little niceties of affection which 
women so well understand, and which it 
wounds them often so deeply not to find 
in the objects of their attachment. In- 
deed there were two rocks on which the 
happiness of Caroline unavoidably made 
shipwreck : — the one was her not being 
able to conceive that I loved her, because 
my affection was not an active principle 
as hers was, and she thought no one 
could really love that did not testify affec- 
tion as she did ; and the other was, her 
distrust of herself and her own capability 
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of inspiring affection equal to what she 
felt. — I will give an extract which appears 
to me to describe a similar failing (if I 
may use such a term) to this of Caroline : 

Madame de la Fayette says, speaking 
of Madame de Sevign6, " In your dis- 
trustfulness consists your only fault;" 
and that* admirable woman was known to 
distrust the strength of her daughter's at- 
tachment to her J just as Caroline doubt- 
ed that of mine.... But I digress again. 

Well then, I wrote to Caroline ; but 
consciously with a cold and restrained 
pen. I could not write like her ; and 
feeling that my expressions would be ice 
to hers, I did not attempt to write a let- 
ter of sentiment at all, nor did I try to 
combat, by assurances of the contrary, 
her delicately hinted conviction that I 
wished her to be absent from me. This, 
I well knew, was the only part of her let- 
ter to which she desired an answer ; but 
this I would not notice at all, — and thus I 

f2 
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always behaved to her on such occasions. 
Thus wantonly and cruelly did I sport with 
the humble fondness and the apprehen- 
sive tenderness of that creature, who hung 
on me for happiness with all the con- 
tented dependence of virtuous woman's 
love. Alas ! power, conscious power, 
corrupts every one, from the despot on 
his throne to the tyrant in domestic life. 
I, spoiled by her contented and willing 
slavery, tyrannized, because I could do 
it with impunity, over the heart that only 
lived and breathed and beat for me! 
Still let me say that she ought to have 
had more donfidence both in me and in 
herself. 

And if anxious affection had not blind- 
ed her usually acute penetration into 
character, she would have seen that I 
loved her as much as I was capable of 
loving ; and that she was the only passiop 
of ray heart. — ^Madanie de Sevign^ says 
of her son : 
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" H6 shows me a great deal of tender- 
ness in his way; I think his regard 
worth having, provided one understands 
it to be all that he knows on the sub- 
ject. Can any one require more from 
him ?" 

But Caroline, alas ! did not understand 
my regard to be all I was capable of feel- 
ing, and she tormented herself with fears 
that had really no foundation. Yet that 
does not exonerate me, who knew the 
disease of her mind, from unkindness, 
in not endeavouring to administer a cpxe, 
to it. I knew that she required merely 
kind words and looks, and assurances of 
afiection; but a something of temper, 
that I could not conquey, made me 
still refuse to make her happy her own 
way, and happy in mine she could not 
be. 

A week elapsed, and Caroline wrote to 
request a summons home. 

I refused it, and urged her staying 
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longer. Another week elapsed, and I 
could not yet prevail on myself to send 
the desired recalL 

*^ I do not flatter myself that you miss 
me/' she then wrote ; •* nay, I am sure you 
do not, or you would have obliged me 
by sending for me ; but I will not im- 
portune you any longer. I will stay here 
as long as I think right, and then, if you 
9gain wish me to leave you, I will go 
somewhere else." 

I wrote, and suffered her to remain 
convinced, that her absence was a plea- 
sure to me ! Such is the obliquity , of some 
tempers, and of mine. 

In the ipean while I certainly regretted, 
though I did not mourn over, Carolines 
protracted stay ; for she staid five weeks, 
and then sent me word she should be 
home such a day. 

How long the day on which I expiected 
her appeared to me ! though I had been 
tranquil during her absence-; especially 
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as I had found, thrown carelessly in her 
drawer, the following songs : 

SONG. 

They told me I was born to love. 

When first in youth's soft bloom I shone; 

They told roe I was'formM to prove 
The bliss that waits on love ^one. 

I gave the tale but little heed. 
For mine was yet life's laughing morn ; 

Till Henry came, and then^ indeed, 
I found that I to love was born. 

But while I with my fondness strove^ 
This mournful truth too soon I knew ;«-• 

The tender heart that's form'd to love, 
h form'd^ alas ! to sorrowtoo. 

I could not. read this true picture of 
her own feelings without considerable 
self-reproach, and ?x resolution to try 
to prevent her from ever *^ sorrowing ** 
again. 
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The next lines were these : 

Hast thou e'«r loved, and know'st thou not 
Love's chain is form'd of bitter tears— 

Of joys in one short hout forgot^ 
Of griefs remeniber'd still for years ? 

Of gladness lighting lovers' eyes 

With beams that mock the painter's art ; 
And also form'd of secret sighs 

^That dim the eye, and break the heart ? 

Love ! contradiction's darling child, 

Thou prize, thou scourge to mortals given ; 

By turns thou'rt blest, by turns reviled. 
Art now a hell, and now a heaven, 

Alas ! I had only too much reason to 
fear that with her it was much oftener 
the former than the latter. 

On the day fixed for her return I did 
nothing but wander up and down the 
house and garden ; and during the last 
two hours before she came in sight, I was 
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hatching at the window incessantly for 
the appearance of the carriage- 
She met me with tears, with a languid 
sitiile, and an expression of resigned 
suffering in her countenance, which cut 
md to the soiil, arid which called forth 
all the signs of tenderness whjch I could 
at that moment display. For an instant 
her iountenance brightened ; but on my 
asking her if she had not much enjoyed 
her visit, she burst into a flood of tears, 
which I only too well understood ; and 
getting up, she retired to her chamber. 

When we met again, she was quite 
composed ; but her eyes and discoloured 
cheeks showed that she had been weeping 
bitterly. 

Time went on. We were again disap- 
pointed of our hopes of a family, and 
Caroline's pale cheeks appeared to grow 
still paler. But she said she was well ; 
and it was my way always to turn from 
every thing that it distressed me to 

f5 
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dwell upon — the usual resource of the 
selfish. 

I was now unexpectedly and most un- 
welcomely forced to go into Worcester- 
shire, on business that might detain me 
some weeks o^ might be finished in a 
flew days; therefore, though at first I 
thought of taking Caroline with me, I 
gave up the design, and contented myself 
Vith urging her to invite Mrs. Belspn to 
stay with lier during my absence. But 
this she declined J for she knew, though 

x 

1 did not, that Mrs. Belson had be^n 
offended with the coldness of her majiner, 
and kept up little or no intercourse with 
her. 

Mrs. Belson, no doubt, laid all the 
fault on me ; but I was wholly innocent 
of it. The truth was, that Caroline, fear- 
ful that her quick-sighted friend should 
see she was unhappy^ and discover that 
I made her so, purposely separated 
herself gradually from her affectionate 
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friend, and sacrifice friendship to her 
ideas of wedded duty. 

The day for my dej>arture arrived ; and 
Caroline looked even so unusually ill, that 
I could scarcely prevail on myself %o leave 
her ; and if she . had Only expi^ssed the 
slightest wish to accompany me, I should 
have gladly acceded to it. But her mind 
was so impressed widi the idea that I 
preferred leaving her behind me, ihe did 
not think of preferring such a reiquiest ; 
and I went — ^but not till I had given her 
repeated charges to write constantly. 

Are there such things as forebodings ? 
or were the altered looks of Caroline 
sufficient to account for my agony when 
I last sight of my house, and of her fiaded 
form, which lingered at the door to catch 
the last glimpse of me as I looked back 
at her from the open window ? I know 
not. But certain it is, that I once re« 
solved to return and take her with me { 
but the hope of coimng bade ia jx few 
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days again prevented me, and on I 
went. 

At first the necessary cares of busi- 
ness diverted my mind from the gloomy 
thoughts which oppressed it ; and as I 
received a letter from CarolinCj which, 
though evidently written under great de- 
pression of spirits, assured me she was 
not worse, if not better, I became tole- 
rably cheerful : but I was much distressed 
to find that my stay must considerably 
exceed the length of time which I had 
hoped to appropriate to it. 

Accordingly, week succeeded to week, 
and still my stay was prolonged contrary 
to my expectations, and still more so to 
my wishes; and so completely busied 
and engrossed was I by the disagreeable 

m 

business which detained m^, that my let- 
ters, which never at any time did justice to 
my feelings, partook of the uncomfortable 
dryness of my state of mind ; and though 
I wished to write tenderly, I know that 
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I wrote coldly and reservedly. And soon^ 
to my great alarm, Caroline's letters 
grew shorter and shorter, and she ceased to 
express any desire whatever for my speedy 
return. She seemed to have borrowed 
my pen, and it appeared as if lier glowing 
expressions were chilled by soine unusual- 
feeling before they reached the paper. 
Her hand-writing also became slovenly 
and illegible ; and so great a terror of I 
know not what took possession of me, 
that I hastened the business I was engaged 
on by every possible means; resolving 
on no account to delay my return three 
days longer. 

By the next post after I had formed 
this resolution, I received a letter from 
an old and confidential servant^ in which 
he informed me, that he was sure his 
lady was very ill, very ill indeed, though 
she would not own it : that at last she 
had sent for advice ; and that, though 
she had positively forbidden the doctor 
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to write, he. was sufe he thought ill of 
her: but, as she had not forbidden 
hinfi to write, he had thought it his duty 
to do it, Caroliae wrote hy the Mine 
post, telling me ^he had been ill, and 
was ill ; but ^e ww likely to be betHr 
soon. Oh I much betttr ! and desiring 
me not to hasten home on her accouiLt* 

Iknew not what to thinklvhen I received 
these letters; but alarm was my predo* 
minant feeling. Shocking as the account 
contained in my servant's letter was, there 
were wordsin Caroline's more ten*ible stiU ; 
for what did she vsn^n by her being ' ^ Hkely 
to be better soon ; Oh ! much better ?" 

I^ese letters made m,e wholly unfit 
to go on with what I was engaged in ; 
and hjaying arranged miatt^rs so es that 
I could be allowed to go home for a^few 
daySy I prepared to set off ^s soon as the 
post should f!ome in the next dfty . 

It came, iind brought me a ktAer fr^jai 
the physician, be|^ng me to 6ei j^tf 
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directly, as*he feared that my beloved wife 
was indeed on her death-bed ! 

My servant also wrote, saying — ** Oh t 
sir, come directly, if you wish to see my 
poor mistress alive/* 

And Caroline wrote herself— such a 
letter ! — It was as follows : 

** They deceive you, my beloved hus- 
band, if they tell you you can arrive time 
enough to see me before I have breathed 
niy last; for when this reaches ypu I 
feel that the last struggle will be over! 
Let me then^ with a i^akiiig hand but a 
firm hearty bid thee thu3 my last farewell; 
and conjure thee to forgive those errors 
of feeling in me which militated against 
your comforts and alienated your affec- 
tions from me, and have ultimatejiy de- 
stroyed bpth my own peace and my own 
health. But the chastisement is just;, 
and I humbly kiss the rod. 

** I have been, I own it, an exacting 
wife:— -true, mine have not been the 
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exactions of temper, but of too tender 
love : still, though different in their na- 
ture, their effect has been the same ; and 
whether a wife injures her husband^s hap- 
piness by ill-humour or by too much soft- 
ness of disposition, she equally violates 
the duty of ministering to a husband's 
comfort. 

*^ Oh ! why was I not contented to be 
loved according to your capability of lov- 
ing and your ideas of the dues of affec- 
tion ? Why did I weakly expect you to 
make affection, as I did, the business and 
the passion of my life ? Why did I not, 
till it was too late, remember, that even 
a virtuous passion, if carried to excess, 
becomes a vice ? When on my bended 
knee I have responded to that awful in- 
junction-=-*Thou 'shalt make to thyself 
no graven image,'— how often, has my 
heart reproached me with idolatrous wor- 
ship of you, my beloved husband! and; 
the tear of conscious disobedienqe hji 
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fallen while I listened ; but the warning 
remorse has been soon disregarded, and 
your image has again swallowed up every 
other. 

*' Yes, in apprehensions of your cold- 

« 

ness, in plans to recover what I fancied 
your alienated love, or in mournful re- 
verie, have often passed those hours 
which I once devoted to the cultivation of 
my talents and the purposes of benevo- 
lence. 

" But a heart as susceptible, a con- 
science as titnorous, and a frame as weak 
as mine, could not long sustain this ter- 
rible mental conflict ; and my weakness 
has been made at once my chastisement 
ajid my relief. 

" But must I indeed die without seeing 
you once more ? Yet perhaps it is better 
as it is. If I fancied you beheld me ex- 
piring, with less sorrow than my too 
ardent love deserves, even my last thoughts 
would be riveted by mental agony on you, - 
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and stolen from my God ; and if yom 
grief was violent, and your pangs.evidently 
severe, even in death I should mourn 
foi* the misery of which I was the cause. 

'* No ; it is wisely ordained that you 
will not see me again, till I am lying 
in the calm stillness of death, and you 
pan have the satisfaction of knowing 
that this troubled heart has at last beat 
Uself torest. 

*'May you live long and happy! 
May you be united to son^ hiq>pier 
WQniiaii, who will loye you well enough 
for your hotppiness, and not too wdl for 
ker own! Oh ! I have been very weak 
wd very faul^; therefore, blame not 
yourself ; and renumber that this is my 
last dying charg^^ My eyes grow dim — 
I must leave off. 

*^ Receive my last blessing. 

Desperation gave me en<^rg|y- — ^gave ra€ 
as it were perception* I spoke to no one; 
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but going to the first livery-stable, I hired 
the swiftest horse in it, and /set off at 
full speed for that home to which I was 
so painfully recalled. Nor did I stop 
till my horse could positively go on no 
longer. Anotjierwas instantly procured, 
and r proceeded. 

I must pause— yet wherefqre.^ The 
task which I have set myself must be 
gone through, and my whole tale ^ be 
told. 

The second horse brought me to my 
journey's end ; and seeing a man whom 
I knew^ I dismounted at the park gate 
and gave my horse to him. I ran with 
all the speed I could across the park; 
but found my course impeded by groups 
of men, women, and children, talking 
over the danger and the virtues of their 
benefactress, and watching there to catch 
every new accouttt that could be given 
them of her situation : for she was their 
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guide, their instructress, their comforter, 
and often their preserver. 

At sight of me, they formed a sort of 
line, to let me pass ; but no one spoke, 
till one woman said ** God comfort you, 
sir!'' and another said, " Anieh." It 
was too much — I increased my speed, 
nor stopped till I reached the door. My 
faithful William met me in the halL 

" Oh ! sir, I fear.../' was alt he could 
articulate. ^ I rushed up stairs, and to 
the door of our chamber. Twq of the 
women-servants, who were sobbing vio- 
lently, begged me not to go in ; but 1 
proceeded : and by the countenance of 
the nurse and the physician I concluded 
that all was over. 

Oh ! the agony of that moment, when 
I threw myself beside that pale and mo- 
tionless being! when I called her by every 
endearing name which fongue can utter; 
when I conjured her to speak to me once 
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more ; and declared that I could not and 
would not survive her ! The physician 
would fain have led me away ; but I re- 
sisted, and continued to kiss her cold lips, 
and press her to my bursting bosom; 
while again and again I called upon her 
name in the fondest accents of love, and. 
conjured her to speak and look on me 
once more. 

That voice — those accents — recalled 
her fleeting spirit, and roused depart- 
ing consciousness. She moved — she 
opened her eyes — she gazed on me, 
and she knew me; while I repeated 
again every term of agonizing and de» 
spairing tenderness, soothed a little by a 
faint glimmering of hope. 

*' Do I hear right?" she said, udth a 
choked, impeded and sepulchral tone; 
*' and you do, love me ! do love me dear- 
ly ! Oh, happier in death than in life ! I. . •" 
, She could utter no more; but she 
smiled on me so fondly, yet s'o piteously ! 
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As I bent over her I felt her Cdld aims 
gently clasp themselves round my ncd^ 
and her cold lip press mine. — ^The arms 
unclosed, and all was over in one short 
moment ! ! * * * # # 

Months of existence succeeded, of 
which I knew nothing. And when I 
first recovered iny senses, it was to loathe 
that consciousness which only taught me 
the extent of my misery. 

But better and more thankful thoughts 
ensued, though the image of her whom 
I hjwl lost was for ever present to mj 
view, attended with bitter feelings of 
self-blanie and agonizing regret. 

I had been removed from my own 
house, but thither I now insisted on re- 
turning ; and it was not long before I set 

off, accompanied by Sir Charles D 

and my faithful William, for that once 
welcome home which I had rendered a 
desert. 

It was some days before I could pre- 
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vail on Sir Charles to leave me to myself ; 
and when I did so, I was aware that he 
gave orders to William never to lose 
sight of me. But such precautions would- 
have been useless, as they always are, if 
I had had any intention of committing 
suicide ; and as I had not, they were an- 
noying. However, I at last convinced 
William that I was to be trusted alone, 
as my religion taught me to feel it a sort 
of gratification as well as a duty to live 
on, and patiently endure that load of 
suffering which I had helped to bring on 
myself. 

At length I had resolution to enter 
Caroline's own dressing-room, which had 
been locked up on her decease by Sir 
Charles's orders, and not a single thing 
removed. On her writing-table was the 
portfolio that contained her paper and 
her MS. and near it lay the last pen that 
she had ever touched. 

I do not think that I had shed one tear 
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before since the sad event ; but now they 
flowed abundantly. A few faded flowen 
lay by the pen-r— the last nosegay she 
ever cUUed no doubt — / have them still. 

It now became the first and only desire 
of my heart to obey in every thing the 
slightest wish that Caroline had ever ex- 
pressed, and to do all things that she had 
ever recommended, except not blaming 
myself and my cruel indulgence of my 
own qbliquity of temper. That she was 
WTong in loving so strongly and so per- 
niciously a being so faulty as I was, I 
could not but admit ; but I knew that 
I was culpable in persisting in that silence 
and concealment of thft real strength of 
my attachment, which would have made 
her affectionate soul completely h^ppy. 

But regret was vain : my sufferings 
were deserved ; and she, I trusted, was 
in a state of being more worthy of her 
pure and tender nature. 

And what employment had she left 
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ma here ? To take care of those whom 
she cherished ; to love and serve those 
whom she loveS and served ; to remember 
all she had ever thought it right to do ; 
and to act on her recommendation. 

I now recollected that she had once 
5^d she thought it would be beneficial 
to .ourselves, and might be made so to 
others, if we were to write down not only 
our actions and the events of our lives, 
but the feelings and the sentiments which 
had given rise to them. I therefore re- 
solved to write the preceding narrative ; 
believing that in so doing I should do 
what she approved, and also inflict on 
my close and fatally reserved disposition 
a proper punishment^ in forcing myself 
to unveil my heart and my sorrows to 
uninterested and indifferent strangers. 

The narrative is ended : and if it should 

teach any one to whom the happiness of 

another is confided^ to consider the sa«« 

credness of the deposit^ and to watch 

VOL. IV, , a 
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carefully over thoi^e selfish indulgence 
of temper, which may lead to its utter 
destructi<Mi, my purpose and my wshes 
Will be fulfilled; — ^and should departed 
souls be allowed to witness what is pass- 
ing on earthy l^e gentle spirit of Caro- 
line will be soothed by the consciousness 
that / have not suffered and that she has 
not died in vain. 



-^ I 
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A .TAl^JE JP'OUNDED ON FJiCT. 




*' W«ois that lovdy girl coming ^ong 
ibeL.&troet.?*' said Adolphus Waldefnar^ 
the younger son of a German baron^ to 
two otb^ yoMPg men as , they ;were 
lounging at the door of a bool^eller*s 
shop in the city of Ratii^bpn. 

** \i.h Ethelind M^instein-— one of our 
beftuties," replied the young Baron Sig- 
.wrt, 

" And. flOt improperly $jo cajled,** re- 
pUed Waldemar, " if distance does npt 
m^goify hei chawis .** 

. Ehhfilijid, who usually walked fast, and 
who at this moincnt increased her pace 

g2 
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in order to escape as soon as possible from 
the observation which she was conscious 
of exciting, now came near enough to 
convince Waldemar that the nearer she 
was beheld the more beautiful she was ; 
and while the blush on her cheek grew 
still deeper as she passed the group of gen- 
tlemen, and curtsied gracefully to those 
whom she kn.ew, ^aldemar thought he 
had never seen so charming a woman, 

/ ** It is strange," said he, ** that she is 
yet unmarried!" 

" It is her own fault," replied Sigvert 
in a tone of pique. 

" No doubt : for though I am only a 
stranger amongst you at present, 1 be- 
lieve that you men of Ratisbon hafve 
taste and feelings like other men, and 
must therefore have admired Ethelind 
.Maiistein." 

" Yes ;..but thougK wilUng to marry 
her, we have none of us been willing to 
marry her sippuftenances." 



•r 
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^* What are they ? Is that fine New» 
f oundland dog one, that gambols beside 
h/er?" 

. ** Yes, that he is-; and an eldei ly man 
nearly past work, a sort of major-domo 
to her father, who bequeathed both 
these choice articles to her, and, I fancy, 
on condition that she never parted with 
them."^ 

" Is she an orphan, then?" 
" She is, and left in very good circum- 
stances."* 

"Is she well-born ?'* 
" Certainly.** '' 

•' And - she is beautiful, rich, and 
young! possessed of that treasure a faith- 
ful old servant, and that trusty guardian 
s^ Newfoundland dog, both of which she 
considers as sacred deposits because they 
were willed to her by her father; and 
are therefore pijpofs of her possessing, 
those strong recommendations — filial 
piety and strict principle !-— So far,. all I 
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have heard of her increases her value as 
a wife." 

'^ But you have not heard all- Shelia*^ 
also an insane, or rather fatuous person 
residing with her— a middle-aged wo. 
man, and therefore not likely to die, whom 
she has vowed never to part with, but to 
watch over till her death." 

♦' Indeed ! — ^A relation perhaps ?** 
** None whatever ; — hut her parents 
took care of her till they died, for ^ome 
reason which they never disclosed f ditdf 
Ethelind, from some foitififttic feelfiig of 
ipenerosity, persists in declaring t'hat she 
wilr,n6ver niarry uftfesiSf her lover pro-* 
ixiises solemnly to allow her to t^iAu fflfe 
miserable object under het own roof :-^— ftiid 
jf knoiw that on one occasion, vdien the 
Idver proposed to her was a V6fy de- 
sirable match, and she was inclined t6 
ifll^e him" — (Here Sigv^t blushed, and 
A-ew up his neckcloth with an air of self- 
suMciency, which convinced Waldemar 



thfrtf be spo]ke of hinasdf)^-'* ^^filf: 
said, ^ Before you contmue iki§k^ sjUl^j^ 
yo» i»ust understand that % woi})di not 
nunry even a ipan that I loved mpst te.Q* 
dcrly, unless he allowed my pauwe fiui- 
many as I call her, to reside under my 
roof^ and my old man to form a part of 
xBy establishment.' — ^- The man may he 
an ao(|uisition/ replied my fjriend; ^ but 
Xh'^jmmjre Tmtman is such a memei^lp of 
human misery that really I — J[cary[i.pV*»/ 
-<^* You hesitate^' she replied, [ but you 
wili find me dietermin^d** {n shp^li see* 
i9g that he could not overeomje hef r«^e- 
lulion, my friend retired from the wn- 
teat : — not is: he the o^ly one who h0;^ 
been so foiled, and hasi therefore, 90 re- 
tired-" 

^^ Then thiese gentlemen wei:€ i^on^ o| 
them deeply in love," said W^ideiwij 
*^ that is very evident," And wishing hU 
companions good morning, be fell ii^^en-^, 
wbly into a reverie; while not^pip^^ar 
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sibly, perhaps, he walked in the direction 
which Ethelind Manstein had taken. 

Waldemar's observations on human 
character had convinced him that selfi^h- 
nesis was the most prevailing vice in 
society, and a preference of one's own ac- 
commodation to that of others; and 
knowing how necessary it is to happiness: 
in the married state, that those who en- 
ter on it should be capable of giving up 
their own wishes, even in trifles, when- 
ever the beloved object required such a 
sacrifice, he could not but consider what 
he had just heard of Ethelind as a very 
sufficient proof that the woman, who 
either from duty or romance was capable 
of sacrificing her chance of marrpng for 
the sake of an infirm and even unconsci- 
ous being, must possess that superiority 
to selfish indulgence and consideration 
for self, which was the best foundatioBf 
for excellence in every situation of life ; 
aad he resolved to obtain an introduction 
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tO'hbr ai$ fast as possible. In the mean, 
while he continued to walk on, in hopes of 
seeing her again. 

Nor was it long before he beheld her? 
returning; and just as they were near eaciv 
Other he was so fortunate as to be able 
to render her a service. The Newfound- 
land dog^ while jumping and pnwing, in, 
the exuberance of his animal spirits, 
jumped up so immediately in the front 
of his mistress^ as to entangle his paws 
in her feet, and to throw her forward tor 
wards the ground, which she would cer- 
tainly have reached^ to the injury proba- 
bly of some part of her frame, had not 
Waldemar caught her in his arms* 

** You are not hurt, I hope?'* s^id he, 
though he saw with some, alarm that the 
cheek so lately blooming was now pale 
as with the hue of death. 

^* Not hurt, thanks to your kindness, 
sir ; but much frightened.** And having 
with great difficulty articulated these 

g5 



#drd^, she iPfras obliged to lean on the 
*rtft ofWaWlemai'forsuj^ort. 

Perhaps a man's heart k neter so mndk 
i^ danger as when an interesting v^otasm 
lbs received a service from Mm, and abb 
letos fdr support in timid helplessness on 
fife ^ttperior potirer. The seBf4oVe of the 
iex IS gratified — they are fond of pro- 
lec^y^; and are never, perhaps, tao^ 
^kefy to show their weakness^ thtti^ at ibie 
hiomeSlt when theit stiperfor stretigfli is 
acknowledged. 

Ethelind ^oon recovered herself ; yet 
ndt so soon as might have heen expected 
from the sfightness of the accident* 

^ You wiB think tne, sir, a vety Weak 
f(KAikh creature,* said EtheKnd blush- 
itig, ^' to be so soon overpowered! Imt 
pdnftil cfrcuinyrtattces earty in JSfe so 
completely shatteitd ifiy nefvotjcs systtein, 

that the least sdfpffse or alann a^tates 

tnte te yotl see.* 
9he*<h8ft eottsied) and chidhig her flog 



v«^ 
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into quietiies9» would have prbce^di^ 
alcHie; but Waldemar insisted onibeQOm-^ 
panyMg ha? a little way» lest her fmi^tz 
liess should reUuii ; and tisUiBg her t^l 
tUdugha stmi^er he waft wdl loipim t«i 
her iK^quaiataneeBaronSigrertybesaldlMii 
sbcmld presume to offi^ hdrhimsetf tinrtr 
attioidaufie wUeh Sigvctt woidd haRre 
giveu imd he baen presMOit. 

^^ I think I saw yeu latti^ wilh ib6 
BsHToa as i passed "MuHev'i Aop just 
nonr P** replied fithdifid blashing« 
- f^ I eoukl not Auppese you did meijbe 
honour of remarking me; hut as you savr 
■ae ift ^dd eon^pkny, and noiust therefore 
suppose I am un komme dmme Mfm^, 
]wrhiq>s you wiU allow m^e to su{3|wnr$ 
fluise still totterizig stfiji^ wiJbh iny arm?? 

:fiilieliiftd Imew BBM0€{ Wsidiufuar tb^ 
be ilfd et her. The arrivid of a y6uag, 
wdHHbam^ aad handsome stewger^-^ajiid 
ilidk too, from ha^ng juaf inherited AIm 
fartme4if«kmaleMia^Mi»'-^^kh thie sb« 
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tention of taking up his ivdiitf: abode at 
Batisbon^ was a circumstance too im^^ 
portant in any^ city not to be talked cf" 
universally : and little as Ethelind mixed 
in die general society of the place^ she^ 
had heard so much in favour of Walde*: 
mar as to wish to see him : she wa» 
therefore not sorry to be so soon intrcK 
duced to him^ ^ven though it was by a 
disagreeable circumstance; 

J^or did she hesitate to take his <^]> 
ed arm^ as she still trembled, and die: 
dog was still disposed to: rc^new his dan^- 
gerous gambols. 

On their way back they met the Bamnf 
Si^^rt, to whom Waldemar unasked 're-< 
lat«d the cmse of the happiness^ whieh he 
was enjoying, and un^ediately requested 
to be presented byname to his fait charge. 

" Now thien,^ said Waldemar gaily, 
^^ I ckim the privilege of aequaintahce,' 
and will not allow Sigyert to#da what I 
see he nieditates^-^that is^, deprive me of 
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my companion, and constitute himself 
your supporter ; therefore I must be 
allowed to see you safe to your own doon*^ 

Etlielihd was above affectation ) and 
lm:owing the respectability of her sup-^ 
porter; she ^nted him the peniussion 
wldch he asked ; and he did not leave 
heat^ till he had conducted her home. 

The next day he called to inquire con- 
eehiing'her'health^' and left his cat:d;' 
and meeting EtheUnd soon after on the 
puUic walk, whither he found out she 
usually walked every day» she could not 
help saying that the next time he called 
she hoped he would come in. In short, 
it was ' not very long before Waldemar 
found himself as much in love as man 
cauM be, and had rcfason to believe that 
Ettidind'%heart sympathized with his. 
• Stiirhe was at aioss how to proceed. 
Others, he^ was told, though approved of^ 
had been refused because they were un- 
willing, ta accede to the terms of accept-^ 
ance : but then, thought he, if Ethdind 
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glHNdd only give m^ the prsfesenee be^ 
MUse I am willing to accede to than! 
The ihou^ was too painful to be dwdl 
upon': but before he eould'make up his 
mM how to aet, an opportmie iiioHMit 
M dia^lose Im paMion thfev Mm off hii 
^Mttkl m he urns sittfa^ alMMi with BtbEk 
lind at her own faouse^^^nd hit kwe wai 

; Bcheiiiid heavd tbe declflrati<^ willi 
#rfd«nt plaasure, ndngled with emdmli 
fiki I and when she eould speaks sheaa* 
iltt^d him dial the maimer m wbidi ha 
«i»Mld redeiiA^ what the waa didiged to 
t€tl hfiD) wouid^ she ff^t, stamp her £ut«tt 
fate with liapptness or the contrary. 

Waldeniar d heart beat tumultuoualgr { 
tmt Wf^KrtH telMfig her he biew what' aha 
had to ^, he requested her tof ito^eedl^ 

19he did d^, b«tt ill great k^UmA^n; 
fat now, and ^i^ »ow^ h^ «he teamed 
whftf k wau» to Imt. ^^ And now/ add 
sb^, ^en «tie had! ^halslifed her e<iiilMi«r^ 
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mstf eostme in this instance to adhere to 
rtty jre^blhtion, it is and must be for ercr 
iitei4table, and I would die rather than 
Ifreakit." 

Waldemar*i» doubts tanished befiM;^ 
tlie perfect contiction of bdfig beteved, 
vrfifch her fnaniier gave hitn ^ 'and hehw 
sisted on being immedtately made knowtl 
to the poor mepmctny who was soon, he 
fipusted, and for ever, to be a resident i^n- 
||j|ler Ws roof, and tmder fheir joint eare. 

BtheKnd answered him only by he* 
tears, and by pvittg hitn her haod. When 
jshe could speak, she srid, ** Alas ! hcrw 
I regret that my p&uvre maman cantiot 
}» made sensible of ihe happiness that 
awaits her dearMina, as she calls me!^ 

** Minatlntt yonr name is BtheBnd ?" 

^ Yes, Tnit she fancies me her dat^hter 
whom i^he lost some years i^; and the 
tinily j^eawte she is capable of leefing-fe 
what my presence eviden^gives her:— s6 
you seelcatindt possifclf part with-hcr * 
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'' No, not with soch a heart as yours;, 
-^ut why is she thus afflicted, and why is 
she dependent on you ?" 

*^A dreadful circumstance/* replied 
Ethelind, turning very pale, *^ deprived 
her in one moment of child and reason 
too, and the villany of her son has smce 
deprived her of fortune." 

" What was the circumstance ?" 

" Spare me the painful relation to- 
day/* said Ethelind, much agitated ; 
is Only by a considerable effort that 
ever bring myself to relate it : but it is 
my duty to have no concealment from 
you; therefore, if able, I will tell you 
all to-morrow : — ^in the mean while let 
me show you my poor mamanJ'* 

Ethelind then led the wondering Wal- 
demar into- an inner apartment open- 
ing into a spacious garden. And there 
he beheld a lady, about the age of fifitj^ 
whose fine features told a tale of formi^ 
beauty, and her pale cfa^ek one of sor- 
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row and of -suffering ; while her vacimt 
eye betrayed ^ the utter imbecility of her 
niind^ and. her limbs hanging listlessly 
down declared the absence almost of life; 
itself. 

Call any thing, thought Waldemar^. 
sinimate that statue ? as he gazed on her. 
in silent commiseration : but as soon as : 
sfbe saw Ethelind his unuttered ques-, 
tion was answered. Intelligence and^ 

t affection lighted up h^ full dark eyes ; 

■^nd springing forward to meet her, she 
flew to her with extended arms, exditim- 
ing ^* -A/iVia, cbere Mina /** 
. ^* Mamatiy pauvre maman^ said Ethe- 
lind, returning her ^brace ; while the 
interesting object of her tenderness^ caat-^ 
ing first a fearful glance around, gazedj 

. on Elthelind with a look of unutterable 

, fondness, ,and said, ^^ Mais oui, Je la 
tienSf — dssurement dest elle *." 

** Is she a Frenchwoman ?** demanded 

^ Yes, , I bold her : assuredly it is sbei^ 
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Walderaar ; ** and does she ^wajsh^f 
you the daughter whom $he lost ?" 

** She is a native.of France ; and s»c6^ 
her loss of reason she seems to remember 
no language but her native one, and 
always welcomes me as you see, and eails 
me Mina : — ^her daught^^ myvP^rticuW 
ff iend^ had she been living, would have 
been tny age> and was reekoned very ld» 
int.** 

^ Ha{i^ di^sion !'* cri«^ Waldutiar« . 
**^ Nor wondiMs that vow beoovofent heaH^ 



teim plttaiw^ ift tfhdddiiig^ a ism beaim 
of comfort iKus^ en a tol othenwis^ Hvo 
gidomy.** 

^ J^ vais eA$Mter, ckere m^m&m^ 
aS^kde*toi%*^ said Bthetind: and she 
setiMd herself ^ppotnte Bthetind^ saying, 
^^Ah! Mina va chanter I quel imt&eur 

* I am |;oing to sing, dear niamraa, scat thyself, 
f Ah ! Mtna is going to img : what happiness for 
rpe! 
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I ^* Roortbuig!" swd Waldexnar, ** she 
i»nowa sortofbs^el organ which p|aysbiU. 
I one tune^ nor that till it i^ wound up/' 
I ^^ Jitet as it theti makes sweet mu^ie to. 
my heart, can jbn wonder that to wind 
I i^ up gives 03^ a sort of sad pleasure ?'* 
I ^*No, ({»iti& on the contrary; and L 
I envy yott the power." 

ISthdind lh<ai^9eateiiUiers!Blf at heshaa^ 
simi sttifg on^ 0i the feronrite aSrar vAich 
tftl0 lost MiaM usttd t» estt^^l in^: vnbiU 

uA i» ahnosi bfeathtesa d^lighe ; and the 
fifite eyes of< Waldsmar,. ^e ai \m^ 
m^i gMiteiied wifb a tesM^i wKieb a va- 
riety of mw and ind«sefibaible'«i9t)ol90mi 
had gathered tfe^ie^. 

Ethelind^ ds sh^ looked vtp, ttm Md 
WW otercome^by his eniotion ; and as her 
spirits had been much agitated b^or«^ 
her head dropped upon her harper and^e 
buvst iiito tears. 

lihQpauvre inaman instantly rose, awdj 
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running to her^ placed £thdmd!s head on 
her emaciated bosom ; and, patting her 
head affectionately, exclaimed in gf^ 
agitation, '^ Ne plewez pas, ma ehm 
enfant I tes larmes me iueut*.^* 

But Eth^lind's tears, flowed i^till faster. 
At lengthy however^ she made^ s^ ejSert 
to disengage herself from the arms of her 
agitated coihpsuiion^ ,and rising said, 
** I have been very wrong and very selfisb 
in/giving way to such emotion before this, 
afflicted one^ and we had-better leave^her 
nowv Then kissing her pom chai^ 
who still hung abour her, she said, 
. ^^ Adieu I paiuvre maman^ je revieneb^ 
lnenidt'\J* While fearful of being detain- 
ed^ she beckoned Waldemar tofoUow her, 
and was out of sight in a moment. 

The pauvre maman followed her with 
her eyes till she disappeared, and then 

* Do not cry, my ie^x child; tby tears kill me. 
f Adieu, poor mainma ! I shall eome back vei} 

SOOD. 



returned to her seat — or rather the statue 

- returned to its pedestal ; for with JEkhe* 

lind all her life- and consciousness seem*^ 

ed to vanish ; and Walderiiar, on looking 

back as he closed the door^ beheld her 

looking and sitting as he did before she 

-was conscious of the presence of Ethe- 

lind. * 

" I never had ^my feelings or my- cu- 
riosity more strongly excited in my life/' 
said Waldemar, when he saw Etbelind, 
• • whose emotion had not yet ^subsided : 
 ** and I shall most anxiously expect your 
promised -narrative. But let me gratify 
' your kind heart, dearest Ethelind, by 
assuring you that I myself shall derive 
gratification from knowing that my roof 
shelters so interesting. and helpless a suf- 
ferer ; and that my wife has power, by 
her presence and her care, to lessen the 
hbnrors of a visitation like this/' 

^* Joy, you know, has its tears, 's(s well 
as sorrow,'* replied Ethelind ; " and'your 
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•Munnoes are a cotdial to ndy lieait 
-iieave me mm; I owe pDari9M»Mri»^9Qtte 
aiwHids for At emolimiil-lMive f^aRMl 
her, and Iivill go.aing her toftkfp/ 

Waliittmar obeyed ; moee in lo^e lo^i 
>Bthriiiid since ifae -imi witeest^od die 
fENf^oiiig 4eew, Mid laore 'deB^iMi 
than ever with his wedded pr6spects« 

The^nexit /day kerktspt ii» ti|^peint- 

ment. ^Wfaat paased i^etwfen tiseeoi I 

shall not'Miw j!ekte:«f-2ntffioe tlifrt 1V«I- 

dMiar wa:it the neact d^ ;t0 Bnis$ds» 

wliieh was ^her native phm, 4tnd ivbcie 

.her <dwti brother wasrmanmdraad aettM; 

^^^ihat fioen :tfiter his xetxmy pn^paniAom 

'^fer their nufUaals: vjere heguQ^ and tbcj 

"Were ^^temj^iaad as socm aa iGtheUsd's 

kst BMwning for hcxj^acctttswiha^ oyef; 

and theipmwfv^manun^ ^ old $^n«it, 

smd'Oaitlb the Ncwfoundbpd dffg>. > le* 

moved with Ae Mde tQ thi^ h^w^ d 

Wiideniar^ «lfaidbi ^ms . slli^d ivb^ut a 
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Never did union begin \mAeT apparent- 
ly brighter auspices than that of the Baron 
Waldenlar and Ethelind Manstein ; and 
every yeai^ brought with it an increase of 
happiness. 

Still it was observed that a cloud often 
passed dver the beautiful brow of Bthe- 
lind, and that she grew more nervous 
and more easily alarmed than ever. But 
on such occasions Waldemar*s attentions 
used to be even more tender and more 
marked than usu^l ; and his expostula- 
tions evidently tranquillized her feel* 
iiigs. 

Time insensibly wore away, and Ethe- 
lirid had been a wtfe and mother twelve 
happy years, and beheld, with unimpair- 
ed beauty, four lovely children gamboling^ 
by her side^ and rivaling her and her 
husband in personal graces, when Wat- 
demar was summoned to see a dying 
friend at Saltsburg. 
It was their first separation, and it 



^ 

'• 
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was a great iriftl to them both : but Wal- 
demar had invited some distant relations 
of his to bear his wife company in his 
absence^ lest her nervous feelings should 
return; and he left her, promising to make 
his visit as short as possible. 

One evening, as Ethelind and het 
guests, were taking their fruit and their 
wine in the garden, in a hot evening 
in Jime,, an English gei;itlenian, who 
was on his travels, and who had just left 
Biiissels, and had lately been presented 
to Waldemar and his family, joined the 
cheerful group, and was cordially welcom- 
ed to -their repast. 

In the course of con versation this gentle- 
man said, " A very singular person was 
pointedout tome the other day in the streets 
of Brussels, a man not more than nine-and- 
twenty now, who has passed fifteen years 
of his life in prison, for having, at the age 
of only fourteen^ stabbed a young lady to 
the hearty in a fit of jealousy; for v^hid 
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crime he was " sentenced to twenty years 
imprisonment ; but five years of his 
punishment have been remitted, and he 
was libierated. the very day that I saw 
him." \ . •  

He h)|id scarcely uttered these, last 
words, w^en, with a deep groan, Ethe- 
lind fell n:om her seat in a swoon re- 
sembling oeath ; and it was long before 
her tonscioiisness returned : when it did, 
she uttered nothing but vehement im- 
portunities that Waldemar might be sent 
for directly. 

Her guests and Mr. Meynell (the 
Englishman) were overwhelmed with 
consternation, and eagerly demanded an 
explanation of the cause that produced 
so singular an effect and so earnest a 
request. 

Ethdind instantly, on rec6llection, 
recalled the request ; as her well-regu- 
lated feelings taught hef always to prefer 
Waldemar's peace to her own gratifita- 

VOL. IV. H 
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tion : and as soon as she had quite re- 
covered the'&hock she had sustained, and 
had sent her children to bed» she pre- 
pared to relieve her own mind and that 
of her friends, by giving the explanation 
which they desired ; and she did so in 
the ifollowing narrative. 

" You will no longer wonder that the 
intelligence our friend M^ynell brought 
should have deprive^ m^ of sense, when 
I infoqfn you that the wretched young 
man whom he saw after his recent de- 
liverance from prison^ aimed that blow, 
at me, which killed another j and .de- 
prived at one sad moment my poor friend 
Mina of existence, and ,her mother, who 
was near us, of reason. 

^ ^ Andalter having undergone and e^^- 
ed such danger at a moment of un^pre- 
hensive security, you will not wQtider at 
the sudden starts and nervousness which 
you have often observed in me; nor at 
the^^ilence which I have. till uqx^^ OHoejpt 
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to Waldemar, always kept on this most 
agitating subject. But 1 will now tell you 
every thing, that I may ask and profit by 
your advice.'* 

Here Ethelind paused ; and after her 
auditors had vented their various feelings 
in exclamations of wonder iEind of pity, 
she continued thus : — 

** Mina and I went to the same 
dancing-school with Getaldi Duval, 'the 
imhappy man in question; who, ttough 
he distinguished me by the most marked 
attention, was always to me ah object 
of dislike n^t unmixed with alarm'. It 
Was perhaps the fierceness of his expres- 
sion that gave me this feeling, for his 
face is strikingly handsome ; and tht^ugli 
only fourteen at Aetirne I now mention, 
his 'person was very tall, full, and com- 
manding : he therefore looked quite old 
eiTOugh certainly to be my partner ; but I, 
being sixteen myself, thought a boy of 
fourrteen a mere' child. Consequently 

h2 
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I never danced with Geraldi when I could 
help it^ and pride perhaps had some share 
in this resolution. 

** Geraldi was an orphan, whose hr 
ther's origin was unknown ; but his 
mother was a Neapolitan, and the wiciow 
of one of those itinerant Italians who go 
about selling casts and painted heads. 
His father, however, contrived, no one 
knows how, to scngpe a little money 
together; and when he died he left a 
decent fortune behind him. His wife did 
not long survive him ; and was spared, 
poor thing ! the wretchedne«4s of seeing 
hei? son's crime, the consequence probably 
of her criminal indulgence. This little 
fortune^ whatever it was; enabled Geraldi 
to have the education of a gentleman ; 
and a sort of nominal guardian sent him 
to the dancing-school which I aiientioned 
before. But his penetrating eye soon dis- 
covered that in the son of Theresa Geraldi 
and GuillaumeDuval, a Frendiman of 
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obscure Wrth, the yeuth of both sexes in 
the school did not acknowledge th^ son of 
a gentleman ; and but for his persevering 
temper, arid the unfortunate partiality 
which he imbibed for jne, I believe he 
would have left the school. But for my 
sake he seemed resolved to bear with the 

• 

impertinent familiarity of one, and the 
cold disdain of another. Howev^, my 
conscience does not reproach me with 
treating him with hauteur ^ but siihply 
with evident dislike; and that not the 
result of pride alone, but of the fear 
his bright and terrible eyes occasioned 
-me, and the proud assumption of his 
manner. 

** 1 am thus diffuse, in order to account 
as much as possible, by the probable pre- 
paratory state of his mind and feelings, 
for the violence which I have to narrate. 

" Our time of leaving danciilg-school 
arrived, and Miha and I were allowed 
to go to balls and parties. We were then 
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both of US nearly sevent«eii> ^nd GtiM 
nearly. fifteien. 

'^ One eviening a ball.waa4a/|^:^ve}i 
for the. benefit, of a^publiQ oharit.^ ^d 
the youjQg people of both gexes ,were Ip 
wear fancy dresses, I aceoif^p^ied bf 
my parents, and Mina by h^r mother> b^r 
only surviving parent, went .to. thh ball, 
which was splendid in every p<^t of 
view. Mina and I ij^ere dresised eiiactl; 
alike, which made aur us|ial.rjesen^laafle 
to each other more striking; and thefii$t 
person whose earni^st gaine attracted our 
V conscious, observation wia^ (S^i^^ Duval 
habited in the most b^oiping jROiani^^, 
and proudly pre-eminent in stature and 
in beauty. 

'^ I was so i^urraunded l^y.frie|ids> ^d 
so Qonstantly dancing, that Geraldl, win) 
did n<M^ d^nce, had no opportunity d 
speaking to me^ though he was evidently 
wa^tphing tq do so : but towards the ehs^ 
q( the evening, when I had finished 
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waltzing with a relation of Mina*s, and 
was sitting with her atan open window, 
Geraldi eame up, and asked me to dance 
the next £|iglisli country ^dance with him. 
I refused, <m the ground of beitig too 
much tired to dance again^ — and lit th&t 
moment I felt so. On hearing this, his 
countenance expriessed mortification, yet 
not displeasure: but seeing he was dis- 
posed tosit'by Minaandhie, reomplain- 
ed that we were too mudi exposed to the 
air at that window, and led the t^y into 
another apartment. Geraldi then mutter- 
ed spmethingbetweeh his teeth, and slo^i% 
followed, but suddenly turncM off again. 
** Bear with my w!eakneiss,my deaf friends^; 
but indeed I never recaU Geraldi that even- 
ing without painful commiseration.-— He 
had taken pains to vie in dress and ap- 
pearance with the proudest youth in the 
room, apd his glas^s must have* assured 
him that he shone in the very perfection 
of youthful beauty. But the girl in whose 
eyes he cliiefly wished to shine, beheld 
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him with ill-concealed dislike, refused him 
her hhnd in the dance coldly, if not con- 
temptuously ; and though for her sake he 
declined to dance with any one else, she 
was neither grateful for his preference 
nor attracted by his appearance. 

" But I did still worse : — after havingre- 
fused him, I danced with another. I could 
not resist my favourite waltz; a»d not see- 
ing Geraldi, I joined the wakzers with a 
man of th^e highest rank present. O that 
appalling nioment, when, while pausing 
to take breath, I beheld Geraldi gazing 
on me with the look of a fiend ; his 
eyes fiery with rage, his lips livid, and 
.holding up his hand at me in a mena- 
cing attitude! But the impression this 
formidable apparition made on me was 
transient ; again the gay circle revolved; 
again my partner bore me round the 
graceful ring; and when the waltz was 
over Geraldi had disappeared, and I look- 
ed for him again in vain. 

" I have since learnt, that when he left 



» 
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the house he went to a tavern and for- 
tified his nerves with copious draughts of 
'Ivine. He then went home, poor youth ! 
pulled off his' useless finery, resumed 
his ordinary appftrel, armed himself with 
a sort of dagger, and returned to the 
porch of the house where the* ball was 
held, there to await the moment of the 
company^s departure. 

" At last the ball broke up ; and our pa- 
rents, hearing their carriages announced, 
hurried Mina and me forward. In the 
hurry, Mina*s shawl was wrapt round 
me, and mine round her. We passed ra- 
pidly arm-in-arm up a long passage. Mi- 
na*s mother being close behind her daugh- 
ter. At this moment, while my father went 
forward to call his servants, an uplifted 
steel, which glittered in the expiring 
rays of one solitary lamp that lighted 
the door-way, flashed across our startled 
vision ; and in an instant Mina, uttering 
a piercing shriek, fell backwards in her 

h5 
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mother^s an»s« My father returned just 
as Mina fell; and seeii^ the digger iaGe- 
raldi's hand, ivi^nched It from him, 9x4 
seizt'd the young assassin ; while I, fuliof 
horror, hung over the body of my friend. 
'* Geraldi, who^e face till then had ex- 
pressed tihe mali^ant joy 9f sati^d 
revenge» how exhibited (I ani tald) an ex- 
pression ais terrible of defeated vengeance; 
and as they bore him to jitison, he ap- 
proached Q3€^' dud said in my es^a wUh a 
look and in a tone that { can never for- 
^t, ^Jieieretrmweraimijour.' Ishndder 
while I repeat thee ilUoniened words. 
; "In a fi^w days the wretqhed hoy w^ 
tri^9 and convicted of the murder ; but 
iij consideratijon of his exjoes^ve youth hi? 
life was spared, and he was condemned 
.to onjy twenty years close impxiftonmeiA 
with power vested in the judge of reraitr 
*ing five years of the punishment, shouW 
his conduct deserve it. 

* I shall find thee again ooe day. 
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**My &ther was forced to attendllie tri'- 
al, as his evidence was the most material 
against him : and though Geraldi had atr 
tempted the life of his daughter, and s^ll 
threat^ed it, my generous father could 
not help feeling excessive pity for the 
yon^ifttl assassin'; especialfy as he attri-* 
buted the murderous blow to jealous love, 
absurd as it may seem to believe a boy 
of fourteen capable of that passion. Be 
was therefore rather gratified when the 
sentence was impri»onment,and not death . 
But when Geraldi was asked by the judges 
after pronouncing sentence, whether he 
did not repent of the crime which he had 
committed, he replied with great bitter- 
ness,, that he did indeed ref^t that he 
had killed Mina Sieinheim instead of 
Ethelind Manstein, as his revenge and 
his hatred remained unsatisfied : but he 
hoped to satiate both one da:y« And when 
my father heard these words, and .saw 
the look which accompanied them, he 



V' 
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felt frbm that moment a fear for my life 
which scarcely ever knew a moment's re- 
pose, ly meanwhile, was in a state of 
nervous debility^ the consequence of teirror 
luid of sorrow for my childhood's beloved 
companion, and poor Madame Stebi. 
hma in the state in which j/mi see her^ 
'* Her son, , a very worthless man and 
unnatural child, hastened home from En- 
gland on hearing :of his sister's death and 
his mother's situation, and gladly acceded 
to my father's offer of taking his uncon- 
jscious mother to live with us-— -young 
:Steinheim insisting on our being paid 
fofv her. board, and so on. But he soon 
«fter left Brussels, and in a. very short 
time he spent all his mother s property 
and his own, and she became dependent 
on us. We, however, considered her not 
as a burthen : on the contrary, my father 
felt grateful totheloistMina, for havingi 
though unconsciously, saved the life of 
his child ; and he looked on himself as 
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*■ . ... 

I "bound to supply to her poor mother those 
I affectionate attentions of which I had 
I b^en theinnoceiitmeai>dofd<eprivingher. 
\ "I will also venture to say, that as soon as 
\ I could bear to see her, and found she de- 
1 rived pleasure from my presence and my 
i singing, my kind parents, so far from feel- 
I ing her a painful charge on their gene- 
I rosity, experienced a benevolent gratifica^ 
\ tioh in witnessing the comfort which I 
I administered ;i — ^and I received her from 



f them at their death, as a saci^d and va- 
( lued legacy. 

. " But we all felt it to be impossible to re- 

I main at Brussels^ and we ev^n wished to 

I remove to a great distance from it : ac- 

I cordingly we left Brussels and came to 

I Batisboni Still my affectionate parents 

, experienced incessant anxiety for my sa%- 

ty, and constant terror lest Geraldi should 

escape from prison ; and I have feared 

that this anxiety shortened their days. 

They derived some satisfaction, however. 
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from the preciiution$ which they took; 
for, when they could not be with me, 
th^ never allowed me to walk out un« 
accompanied by Carlo (who wa$ exces- 
sively attached to me, and whonm I hd 
brought up from a puppy,) and my oU 
servant Maurice, who was well aoquioBt- 
ed with the face and person of Geraldi, 
and had a powerful arm, h deternune^ 
epirit, and a well*tried courage. But 
ala$ ! just as we were allj from the in- 
fluence oft4ime, forgetting the sad cata- 
strophe which had so long ^^icted vs^ 
my best and dearest protectors died, and 
I had not quite reached the age of one- 
and -twenty when I became an orphan. 
*^ In two ye&rs afterwards, however, 
their loss was abundantly supplied to nie 
by my union with the best of husbands^ 
who, previously to our marriage, went to 
Brussels, and to the prison in which Ge* 
raldi w^s confined, in order to juc^e for 
himself what frame of mind that wretdi- 
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^ jouth was im and he tpld me, that on 
converging with ,him, be expressed peni- 
tence for bin fault ; and on his assuri^ 
liim that I felt the deepest interest in 
liim and pity for his situation^ iMR<i wislftd 
to know if I could send him ^ny books 
to heguile some of his weary bonrs,— ^he 
hedged him to tliank me for my unex^ 
pected kindness ; but declared his re^o- 
lutk>n never to accept a fayour from one 
whose life hfi had intended to take. 

" This account quieted my fears for the 
future, if it did not wholly annihilate 
them j and when we beard that five years 
of bisi punishment were likely to be re^ 
niitted, on account of his apparent pe- 
nitence, and proper demeanour in the 
prison^ I did not deplore this proof of le- 
nity, though I observed that Waldemar 

did. 

"Well, my dear friends, I have nothing 
more to add. You know that the event 
anticipated with so much alarm and susi^ 
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picion has* taken place, and that my hus- 
band is absent. Now give me your ad- 
vice : shall I recall him, or riot ? wid 
what is your opinion of the degree of 
peril to which I am exposed ?** 

It cannot be supjposed that Etbelind 
told this tale of murder and of danger 
without interruption and miieh over- 
whelming emotion ; nor that her auditon 
heard it without obsen^tions of various 
kinds. Bxlt I thought it. belter to relate 
it without, any breaks^ in order not to in- 
terrupt the story. 

When Ethelind had ended, her hearers 
h^ad ^ome difficulty to answer the ques- 
tions which she had put to them. But 
at length they agreed that she should 
write to Waldemar, and inform him of 
the liberation of Geraldi;, but assure 
him at the same time, that the guests 
whom he had left with her (With thfe ad- 
dition of Mr. Meynell) would remain to 
guard her till his return. 
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In reply to her question concerning 
the degree of her danger— they assured 
her that they thought Qeraldi would not 
find it easy to discover her under the 
name ofWaldemar, or at her present 
abode; and that it was to be hoped 
fifteen years of imprisonment, ^nd the 
^discipline of a prison, might have 
• wholly eradicated die bad passions of 
a spoiled and petted boy^ vdbose over- 
weening conceit had: been wounded by 
her disdain. - . 

Ethelind wished to think as th^y did, 
but she could not. She thought that 
,an imprisonn[ient of that duration,— that 
4he consciousness the bloom of his youth 
had passed and had faded in the walls of a 
prison, that all the hopes of his manhood 

• 

had been frustrated, and all the prospects 
of his young ambition closed on him for 
ever, — would be enoughto deepen thebitr 
.terness of resentment against het, as the 
cause of his degradation^ and be likely to 
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return him on the world again, — while 
conscious that, Uke another Cain^ he was 
branded as a murderer, with his thirst 
for yengeanee ungated and increased. 

Ethelind believed that a well'-regUr 
luted prison,— a prison in which reli- 
gious and moral truths were inculcated^ 
and habits of industry enforced, might 
have reformed tho heart and amelio- 
rated the temper of the culprit ; ^nd that 
when taught that, after having recon- 
ciled hhnself by penitence to his God, 
he might reconcile the world to bim by 
a life of active vijrtue and baievblence, 
he might have been restored to society, 
penitent and r#formed. But now, de- 
i;raded, consciimsly degi^ded, in the e^es 
of man, and only too probably ^ stranger 
to his God,— -without friend^^ without em- 
ployment, without support in this world, 
or hope, or dread of another,-^she feared 
that this jpoor victim of his passions was 
let loose upon society once more, with 
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probably every bad passion strengthened, 
and every good feeiing utterly annihi* 
l^'ted*. 

* I must iD.du]|;e myself with gtvihg an extract 
here from Mr. Bux,ton*s admirable book on Prison 
DUdpUne. Speaking of the consi^quehces of a cul- 
prit*s confinement in a prison, such as prisons ge- 
nbnilfy are, he says : 

- <' Seclusion from the world has been only a closer 
intercourse with its very wiOHTst miscreants; bis 
mind has lain waste and barren for every weed 
to take root ; be is habituated to idleness, and 
reconciled to filth, and familiarized with crim^. 
yoo^gtve hioi leisojre^^nd for the employment of 
that Ic^isure you jjive him,totors iiv ^^ry branch 
of iniquify. .You have (aken no pious pains to 
ig^rn him from the error of his ways, and to save 
his soul alive }— *yoa have iiot cherished fhe latent 
seeds of virtue; you bave not profited by the 
opportunity of awakening remorse for, bis past 
misCc;oduct» His Saviour's awful name becomes, 
indeed, familiar to his lips, because be learns to 
use it to give zest to his conversation aqd vigour 
to his exeprations : but all tiiat Saviour's olBces, — 
his tenderness, and compassion, and mercy to the 
returning sinner,-— ar^, topics of which be- learns 
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'' However/* thought Etlvelmd, iM 
the confidence of heartfelt piety, *' th 

no more than the beasts which p^ri^h. In shoit, 
by the greatest possible degree of misery, jou pi» 
.duce the greatest possible degree of wickedness; 
you COD vert » perhaps^ ^n act of indiscretioii iota 
a settled taste and propensity to vice* 

" Receiving him because be is too bad k 
society, you return him to the world impaird 
in health* debased^ in intellect^ and corrupted is 
principles." 

- The events in this tale are supposed by me ti 
have' happened just before the Freneb* revolQ- 
Hdn^ afnd though the prison of Ghenl is, at tin 
penoid»(as Mr. Bu&ton's statement proves,) a school 
of reform, and the prison at Brussels may nor 
be the same. I have ventured to assume that it ws 
the contrary at the time of which I have wrirtcD, 
and the chances are that my assumption is od!j 
too just. 

Mf. Howard declared the Ghent prison to hi 
an excellent one before the French revoKUtonj bat 
r have not been able to obtain any informatioo 
concerning the prison at Brussels. However, it is 
a fair inference, that had the prison at Brussels been 
worttfy of praise/ Mr. Howard would have-praisedit 
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saoafie Providence which watched over ihe 
before, watches over me now; and with*' ' 
out the leave of my Creator the hand of 
the assassin cannot reach me." 

She wrote to Waldemari and her 
friends also wrote. . But her husfeand 
vainly wished to return to her as scK)na» 
he received her letter: for though he 
could not make himself bjlieve her quite * 
safe, unless he watched over her with the 
Argus eyes of ever ■•increasing • love, he 
could not leave his friend. And week 
after week passed heavily away, both with; 
Ethelind and Waldemar, when he was 
able to say that he should return on the 
Monday of the next week, and just in. 
time to bid his friends adieu^ who could 
no longer delay their departure. 

Waldemar bad reason for fear which 
Bthelind knew not of< for though he 
spoke hiin fair when he saw him in the 
prison, he caught the expression of 
Geraldi's countenance as he turned away, 
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and beheld in it every diabolical pas- 
sion. 

In the mean while inquiries concert)* 
ing Geraldi had been made at l&'iissels: 
and it had been clearly ascertained tht 
he had gone to the coasts intending toeiB- 
bark with the first fair wind for America; 
and a Brussels gentleman had absolutelj 
seen him on boaxd iship. 

This intelligence set the heart of 
BiheUnd and of her friends enrtireiy fit 
rest; and she earnestly prayed for 'the 
safety and the welfere of the seif-exiid 
culprit* 

The day for WaldemarV retfirn ar- 
rived, but he came not: and his friends, 
who had ordered their carriages to the 
door^ dismissed them after tbey had 
waitedan hour or two, beiiigr i^etsolt^ 
not to leave Ethelind (thoughffieitli^ $he 
nor they had any fears remaining) tiB 
Watdemar was actually in the house. 

Ethelindi bowe»rer» knowinfg^^ punc* 
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tuality of her husband^ and that he 
would have written if he had not been 
sure of returning some time that evening, 
did not give up the hope of seeing him: 
and with the restless impatience of ex- 
pecting love, she called Carlo to her, and 
set off intending to walk down the road 
along which Waldemar was to come. — 
But she was not out of sight of the 
house when a rustling in the hedge 
startled ^ her; and turning ta look to« 
wards the spot, she thought she saw, 
nay she was sure she saw, amidst the 
branches of a tree, two eyes fixed upon 
hety and. that those eyes were /^bright 
and^ terrible." 

In one moment the reality and extent 
of her danger burst upon her mind; but 
that conviction gave her the- fortitude of 
despair. She sor^med not, because on 
looking around her she saw no one was 
in sight to protect and to save her ; for 
Carlo, ev^nCarla^ had wandered from her 
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to play with another dog at a distance. 
She called him, however; but with a 
voice so changed by apprehension, that 
the dog disregarded it entirely: and 
while turning round to retrace her stqs 
with the speed of phrensy, an agile limb 
bounded over the hedge, and Geraldl 
stood before her ! 

" Ha !'* said he, seizing her trembliog 
form with one hand^ while the uplifted 
dagger threatened in the other, ^ JTe U 
retrouve eri/in^ r 

At this moment^ and while Ethelind 
was vainly struggling in his grasp, but, 
by seizing the wrist which held the dag- 
ger; had for one single instant, perhaps, 
suspended the stroke of the assassin; 
and while she vainly rent the air with 
her cries,r— Geraldi felt himself seized by 
the calf of the leg: and as he turned 
round to see what assailed him^. Carlo, 

* I have foond the^ again at last ! 
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—for it was he who held him,-— let go. 
his hold on the leg, to seijje him by the 
throat. Geraldi was therefore forced to' 
relinquish his hold oh Ethelind, to de-- 
fend himself from the enraged animal; 
while Ethelind was now a-We to scream 
for aid. Meynell and the servants, alarm ^ 
ed at the sound, came running imtne- 
diately from the house; and Ethelind! 
flew into the extended arms of the former, 
before Geraldi, whose dilgger had beeii * 
forced to some distance from kim'by the 
gripe ^f the dog, could free himself frdm' 
the grasp of Carlo's teeth. 

At length, however, seeing himsdif in 
imminent danger of being taken, he niade. 
a violent effort ; and by giviitg the dog a. 
blow which stunned him, he sprung over 
the hedge. Then, befote any one eoiihl 
pursue him» he mounted a fleet horse: 
which he had left in a naghlK>ucing 
field; and though traced for some miles: 

vol.. IV. I 
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by the track of Mood from the wound i& 
his leg, that track suddenly ceased ; 9d 
no vestige remained of Getaldi wi 
his appalling visits but die deadjr 
fiedntness of Ethelind and the enfeeMd 
strength of the yet scarcely recoverei 
Carlo. 

Waldemar did arrive that night to fini 
his adcved wife in a sick bed, and tk 
house whidi he left a paradise becoae 
the scene of terror and of sufiering. 
But die very sight of her husband soetfad 
and cured the affrighted Ethelind: aod 
while she hung in tearful agony rounl 
the neck of Waldemar, she ^d with al 
the predous confidence of afiec^n^ *^ I 
knowt I am sure, my bdoved, that thoo 
wilt never lei^e nie agaiif r 

^^ NeveTf never, if I can possibly h^ 
it,** replied Widdsemar, scarcely yet re* 
covesed from the shock which 4ie had 
i^eeoiiied. ^^ But we must endeavour to 



I 
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remove the cause of our distress^ by oiice; 
more confining this relentless enemy : • 
'^ and I will spare no pains for his appre- 
hension, — ^no, not if it costs nae half my 
fortune." ' : 

"My suflFei'ings might have been 
greater^ and nmybeso stilly" said Etheiind 
wkh great tenderness • * * I owe Geraldi 
unpayable obligation ; for at present it is 
(mly my life that he aims at, and he, 
might have attacked a Ufe dearer far 
than mine — O my best love, beware 
how you personally provoke him ! '^ 

But no fears for him&elf <;ould deter 
Waldemar from a ju&t and spirited pur*i 
smt of the assassin ; who contrived, faow* 
ever, wholly to defeat every plan for fais 
discovery, — a circumstance by no means > 
wonderfiol or difficidt had they known 
tbe truth. • 

Etheiind, however, recovered her 
health and her tranquilUty ;-and the ideo. 

i2 
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of leaving the house they now occupid, 
and removing to some distant provino^ 
was given up, as fear of the assassin go* 
dually wore away ; but it was only too scNri 
resumed. 

One evening Ethelind and two otfao 
ladies were sitting on a banknn the gardq 
behind which ran a hedge which dividd 
it from the public road; when Carlo, wh 
was near them, suddenly bounded forwsd 
at hearing a rustling in the hedge, zd 
betrayed excessive agitation. 

Ethelind instantly took alarm : bol 
seeing her husband aiid the husbands d 
her friendsl in sight, she did not at' 
tempt to fly; but ascending the banli, 
she turned round to see what had so <& 
turbed Carlo. And she immediately be 
held him, after smelling about the hedgi 
some time, spring t)ver it, and disap 
pear as she thought in a . ditch on tb 
Qthex side. ? 
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In another instant sh^ saw a man 
in the dress of a peasant flying, but evi- 
dently with difficulty, from the pursuit of 
Carlo. At this moment, however, a groom 
(of whom Carlo was very fond) returning 
along the road from the city, called him 
off from the ehase of what appeared to 
him an old and lame peasant : and he 
came back quietly with his friend, though 
not without growlii^ frequently, and 
looking back as if he had a mind to run 
jo£f again. 

As soon as the groom was near 
enough, Ethelind asked him why he 
had called off the dog. And he told her it 
was because the person he was atttacking 
was a poor old peasant, a quiet and inof- 
fensive person. 

** Are you sure he was old .^" 

" O dear, yes! he had gray hqir and 
beard, and stooped very much in his walk; 
not ifldeed that* his eyes Iboked old, for 
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they were the brightest I ever saw ; and 
he looked as if he could have killed 
the dog.** 

" My good Walheim/' replied Ethe- 
lind, "have you forgotten that such is the 
description of the eyes of Geraldi Duval? 
and we have reason to believe he was 
hidden behind the hedge, and watching 
us, by the excessive agitation of Carlo, 
which ended in his springing into the 
road in search ci hiih.**^ 

The groo'm, struck with the proba- 
bility of the story, ran to the stable, 
mounted himself on one of the ileetiest 
horses, and another of the servants did 
the same, and arming themselves th^ 
>vent in pursuit of the peasant. 

But they returned, having not only 
found no trace of the fancied peasant on 
the road^ but having vainly sought a per- 
son of his description in the cottages on 
their way, S^eral cottagers had remem- 
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bered to have seen such a one pass in the 
morningy but no one had noticed liis re* 
appearance. 

StiU, as Waldemar, as well as Ethelind 
and their guests, was sure the supposed 
peasant was Gerald! lurking near them 
unseen, and on the watdi for an opportu- 
nity of perpetrating his bloody design^ 
it was judged proper fcwr them to remove 
immediately to another abode, and as se- 
cretly as possible. 

Alas! had they needed proof that 
Geraldi like a spirit of evil haunted their 
path, it was afforded them only too pal- 
pably the next day ; for Carlo staggered 
into the room where Ethelind sat sur- 
round«!d by her children^ and, crawling to 
the feet of his mistr^s, laid his head on 
her gown, and died, 

J may truty say that bitter was the 
grief which this event occasioned the af- 
fectionate family of Waldemar. 'Hie 
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.Ghildren wept over the dead body of 
Carlo, " refusing to be comforted : " aad 
Ethelind, in whose mind Carlo was asso* 
ciated with the inaage of parents ever 
loved and ever lamented, and who con- 
sidered the poor dog not only as a faithful 
friend and the preserver of her life^ but 
as a constant memorial of her parents* 
anxious care, and as a sacred deposit 
which they had left to her tenderness, 
vtras overwhelmed at the moment with 
feelings which she could not express ; 
but which, howcjver, in the warm affec^ 
tionate nature of her husband met with 
aUeviating sympathy, 

But Waldemar soon ceased to yifld 
to the enervating influenoe of even well- 
£mnded fegret : for it was soon known 
b^nd the power qf doubt that Carlo 
lia4 been paistmed ; and on interrogating 
the groom mentioned before, he isaid that 
h$ saw Carlo very busy in the ditdii 
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out of which he had seen the sup{M>sed 
peasant come, and that on going diip'to 
examine what he was doing, he found 
liim greedily devouring a large piece of 
iueat, from which he could not disengage 
his hold ; and from that moment CarlO' 
liad eiHidently sickened. 

It could not be doubted, therefore, that 
Geraldi had deposited the meat there, in 
order to deprive Ethelind pf her power- 
ful and attached defender ; and it was 
also evident that the assassin, though 
unseen, was hanging over his innocent 
and devoted prey. Well then, removal 
was indeed necessary, and their plans 
were immediately formed. 

But it was not easy to decide whether 
it would be best for Waldemar and Ethe* 
lind to leave their present habitation in 
the nighty or in the day. However^ a^ 
Ethefind declared that she would not go 
wless her children and Madame Steink 

I 6 
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heim went at the same time» it was ne- 
cessvy, she thought, for the sake of the 
former, that they should always set off 
»t liay-break^ and stop as soon as it was 
<lark. It was also judged right tiiat the 
servants abou}d icmain behind, one nixrs6 
maid and Maurice alone excepted, tiB 
the travellers had fixed on th^ futuie 
residence. 

So appalling was the consciousness 
that they were hunted £rom theijif i^Vf! 
and present beautiful abode by the demo- 
niac vengeance of one 'wretched m«9^ 
that even tlie firm nerves of Walde* 
mar were shaken by it. But it was 
necessary that both he and Bthdind 
should avoid gloomy retrospects and 
gloomy forebodings, in order not toeimid 
over the innocent gaiety of their ddt 
dren, and deprive childhood^ that sea* 
son so £stinguished by lengthoned siofles 
and transieitt somaws, of its prbveriuid 



brilliance and exemption from pam-^x^ 
emptioH from all tears, but ^^ th^ tear 
forgot as soon as shed.^ 

They began their jmnrn^ at day-breal^ 
in it Ikie Septemj^er morning, and fhey 
directed their couri^ towards Hamburgh^ 
meaning to live there while fre^h search 
was making for Geraldi, for the eonveni« 
ence of sailing for Et^land, should fear 
ooflitipel them to leave their country. 
Th<^ travelUid in two carriages : tbe first 
earriage containing Waldemar^ Ethelind, 
Madame de Steinheim, and two of the 
ehildren; 9bd the latter, Maurice, the 
nurse-maid, and the other children* 

Their first day's journey was as plea* 
sailt ^ a journey undertaken from such a 
eouse eould be ; aiid the pensive parents- 
oecMionatty caught somewiMit ol= the hi*^ 
krity of tfaeir chiidven t but t&ejr were 
usuatty watdiing every p^senger on the 
iQ&A, and looking eagerly and anxiously 
into every vddcle that they passed.. Once 
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a horseman passed them at full speA, 
having . previousily> one of the childmi 
said^ looked into the carriage : but at tUs 
moment Waldemar. and Ethelind wen 
Ooeupied in examining the foot of ene 
pf the bpys which a thorn had. pen^ 
trated ; and the ehMd who had seen this 
man look into the carriage had $<;«ro^ 
said ^ Look, mamma r when die horse- 
man had clupped spurs to his horse and 
was out of sight; nor could the child give 
any descnption of him, vdiich could at^ 
warrant them to suspect that the mai 
who was now so rapidly disappearix^ be- 
fore them was Geraldi. 

Having reaidied a small town, just; as 
the day closed in, they reMlved to r€st 
there that night : and as the evening wm 
very fincb wd pwr Madame Stmihraa 
had not had her accustomed emrcise jdiH 
ring the day, Bihelind led ber into tbt 
garden of the inn, when ))he hM .9^^ 
her. children in bed* This gai^n joined 
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a public garden, which that night was 
lighted up for some particular occasion^ 
while jollity and music, sounded from 
l^ooths and stages erected along the 
walks. 

The pajivre «iamim gazed with uneon^ 
scious fatuity on the lights before her. 
But jBthelind, as she; opened a little gate 
which led to the public garden, contemn 
.plated it with some admiration ; and felt 
impatient for Wald^mar, who had pro- 
mised to follow her, to come and admire 
it with her. But no sooner did her poor 
charge hear a female voice sing one of 
Mina's songs from a booth at a little 
distance^ than her dull countenance 
lighted up with pleasurable emotion ; and 
exdaiming, ^^ JSfioutezl voiiit Mma qui 
thmki^^^"^ she drew Ethelind forward to- 
wards the spot whence the sound pro* 
ceeded :-r-Hmd Ethdind, though, averse to 
ent^r the pubUc garden, could not bear 

* Linea ! Mina ii sioi^ng. 
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to d€ny this afflicted being" the only en^ 
pyment now left her. 

Still she felt veiy reluctant to go on : 
and ^% Iftf t 6ke contrived to make hor 
restless companion »top before tb^ 
-veaehed the iH«iminated walk^. On the 
side of Ehhdind wa:^ a thick row of trees; 
in which shone a few scattered lamps : 
but th^ ^hed no light except on this -ob^ 
jeotjor objects immediately under tbem; 
tfaereftire Ethelind was conscious that she 
and her companion might escape obser^ 
vaAipn ; • and, like her poor friend, she too 
listened with pleased attention to the 
music, till 4she even forgot t^ wa^ for 
her fausband's appearance. But her at* 
tentijpn.was soon dbecCedfroni the musk, 
to 3 nistling sound behind the^ trees near 
hdf ^ and e^ven her oompdiiion heard ii 
atso^ ^nd dung dos^ %o^ief^ 

fltbtflind Mrndt towarib 4lie9Miid— ^ 
her •companftm iHd the 45amej-*-4tnd ki 
dress^ in look, iUftd iu escjpiession^ like 
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what he was in former days, (save ttiat the 
boy was grown into the man,) Geraldi 
stood again before her, with fak hand up* 
Ufted to strike her to the heart. 

^ T^ensT burst from his 4)utvering 
lip : and the stroke of death would have 
imnijediately followed, had not the help^ 
less b^ng whom he had deprived of a 
daughter, and of reason, recognised the 
murderer of that daughter; and throwing 
herself before the powerless ESthelind, ex* 
claimed, in the shriU tone of phi^aisied 
agony, as she had done at Brussels, 
** Mzna !■ Oh^ Mma ! ma ckere enfmt / 
ma chere enfant *^ /" 

Her wild eye^ her wan and sunk dieek, 
her meagre trembling Corm, and the con^ 
SfC^otisness that die sad change was owiog 
to liim,-*^Qr he had heard the story of her 
miseries, — ^palsied the ^irm even of this 
deteunined orufiian. Ilie da^er ^I'Oj^ed 
&Din }m unnerved hand; and dbengaging 
* My ^car cbldi vof-^MX cbiltf t . 
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himself from the cold and clammy grasp 
olthe attenuated fingers which had seized 
him, he took up the dagger again, and 
hastily disappeared along aun luilighted 
ivalk;— while Ethelind stood confound- 
-ed, motionless, and nearly as wild as 
her agitated companion. But she was 
only too painfully recalled to recoUeei- 
tion: die innocent victim of a ruffianV 
violence lay motionless b^ore her on the 
ground, and Ethdind feared that the 
dagger had piesced her broken heart — 
feared that the mother a^ wdl as the 
daughter had been doomed to save her 
life by the loss of her own- 
But as she knelt beside hes and exa- 
mined her clodies,. she saw that no wound 
had been given,, for they were tmstained 
with blood; and when Waldemiar ahd 
Maumce approadied, they^ found Ethe* 
lind trying; to restore that animation, of 
which terror, she fondly thought, had 
alone deprived the pale object before her. 
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But Wajdeniar and Maurice, while they 
•gazed with agitated wonder, suspected that 
the poor suffe/er was really dead ; and 
they were rightT—the spirit was gone for 
ever : — sudden terror, and anguish . at 
sight of her child's destroyer, had snapped 
L>the thread of life; and Bthdind's anxious 
endeavours were bestowed in vain. 

**'My dearest love,** said Waldemar, 
}* let. us remove this unconscious being 
into the house, and there we will tak<^ 
every means to restore her# ' 

*^ Aye, aye ! do," replied jBthelind Iq 
A tone that filled them with alarm : '^ aye, 
aye ! be may return^ and that would der 
stroy us both.'* 

** Who may return ?" said Waldemar 
trembling, and forced .to give Maurice the 
entire charge of the body. 

*' Geraldi ! — He has bem here, and she 
joiew him: she spoke to him ; she awed 
and terpfied him, and so she saved my 
life ! '• 
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All this was uttered with a voice tt» 
loud, a gesture too violent^ and an eft 
too wild, to denote aught but temporal; 
derangement in the usually gentle Ethe' 
lind. And as Waldemar led her into the 
house^ he feared that though her Kfe vm 
again saved, her reason might be destroy- 
ed for ever. 

' But as soon as the body of her fiiend 
was laid on a bed, and means for resto- 
ring her were used, BSthelind bu^ed her* 
self so eagerly in superintending ^e qpe- 
rations, giving her own aid oceasionallj, 
that Waldemar's mind was a little k- 
lieved ; though he . was terrified at the 
probable result, when she .should find 
thftt the sorely visited parent lived no 
longer. 

Nor was it long before the convietuHi 
of this fatal truth forced itself on ha 
mind ; and bursting into an agony ol 
grief she threw herself on the bed be 
side her, and bathed her unconscioti! 
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^ace with her tears. " Thank Heaven ! ^ 
exclaimed Waldeinar as he saw this sa- 
lutary emotion : and wishing to increase 
it^ he said ^^Poor child of sufienng! 
and thy life too has been the victim of 
this Wretched man : — ^but nowhe has been 
mercifiU ; for, haviiig deprived thee of all 
that made life valuabte, for thee to die 
was indeed a blesdiog. Imbecile and 
joyless as thoa wert^ and rayless as thy 
miiui was* I shall miss thee, d^ar ih- 
WQsiUe being! and so will my poor 
£thdi»d. And oh ! though I re^ce in 
thy deliverance from suffering, I grseve 
to think that I cannot, by attentions how- 
ever unconsciously received by thee, show 
my sense of the obligation I owe thee for 
having been the means of saving my 
Ethelind's life.^ 

As he uttered these words, (which had 
the desired effect, and caused Ethelind s 
tears to fl<>w with redoubled violence,) lie 
lay down by tbsi side df Ethelind : and as 
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he pressed his cheek to hers, she fek that 
she did not weep alone. But soon after 
she exckdined with almost friglitful ve- 
hemence, *^ And shall I never see her 
smile on me again ! and hear her ex- 
claim,^ AUnUf cAere Mina! Shall I 
never again have the dear conscious- 
ness that my presence gave life and ani- 
mation and happiness to an otherwise 
senseless, unconscious, and wretched ber 
ing ! " So forcibly did Ethelind evince 
the truth of that well-known observa- 
tion, — that the strongest .attachments 
spring from a conviction of the services 
we render^ rather than that of the ser^ 
vices we receive. ' 

^^But what then, dearest . Ethelind ! 
have you not now a much dearer con- 
sciousness,*-— that of the poor suiferer^s 
being entered on a happier stage of 
existence, and fe-united to the child slie 
had lost ? Or, if that be not sufficient con- 
solation for your side; hearty do you not 
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believe, that if the pauvre inaman could 
have had one hour of reason re*stored to 
her, she woulcj have chosen the very death 
she met with ; since that death saved your 
life, and repaid the debt she owed you for 
long, long years of ceaseless and watch- 
ful affection ? Did ever child do her duty 
by a helpless parent, better than you have 
doneby a being whose daims on you scarce- 
ly any heart but yours would have acknow- 
ledged? and is it not soothing to you to 
feel thatth% Almighty, as if in testimony 
that your pious care of this afflicted inno- 
cent has been an acceptable offering to^ 
him, graciously permitted the object of 
your kindness to reward it in the most ef- 
fectual manner ?" * 

- Ethelind, whom the tender persuasions 
of her husband soothed into calmness even 
in spite of herself, did not answer, not only, 
lest she should interrupt the soothings 
dear to her heart, but also because she 
was afiraid 'that, if she owned herself con- 
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soled, she should be required to leave the 
chamber of death ;— and there she was re- 
solved to watch all night. 

But Waldemar now thought it time 
for her to retire to rest» after the double 
shock which she had undergone : he 
therefore proposed to her to go to bed in 
the very next room, while he watched all 
night by the body ; and after some dif- 
ficulty he succeeded in prevailing on her 
to oblige him. Nor was it long before 
his agitated wife fell into a Aeeip sleep, 
and lost in salutary forgetfulness the sense 
of present grief, and future danger. 

Not so salutary was the night of Wal- 
demar ; — ^his hours of watchfulness were 
hoiurs of misery also : and while he stdt 
with noiseless step from the bed of slum- 
1>er to the bed of death — ^while he gazed 
on the fluished and glowing dieek of his 
wife^ and then on the pale and cold ciied 
of her now b^ppy charge»*-*-he could nd 
forget^ that but finr the uncon^ieus Inter* 
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ference of the senseless frame before him, 
that face of living loveliness would now 
have been pale and cold as hers. He 
could not forget that his adored Ethelind 
was still exposed to a recurrence of that, 
d^iger ; and that the angel of death, hid* 
den as it were in the shape of an earthly 
demon, was, though invisible, hovering 
over her path, and ready, when least e!K- 
pected, to seize and to destroy her. 

But what was to be done ? and where at 
that moment was Greraldi? — ^And while he 
asked himself these questions, he was 
painfully impatient for the return of day, 
because he knew that Maurke and two 
of the ostlers had been out all n^ht in 
puirsuit of Geraldi, as the ostlers had seen 
a man answering to the descripttoH of 
Greraldi mount a horse at the door of the 
puUic garden, and gaUop off at full speed 
along the road on which our travellers were 
to hare gone in the morning. 

But whan m<miiiig came, and Walde*^ 
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mar inquired for Maurice, he found that 
though they had certainly tracked Geraldi 
all the way they went, (as some pas- 
sengers told them they had seen such 
a riian,) the speed of their horses was 
so inferior to the speed of his, that they 
were forced to give up the pursuit, and 
return. 

• This information perplexed Waldemar, 
as it made him think it imprudent to direct 
their course to that side of Germany to- 
wards which Geraldi had directed his ; espe* 
ciaHy after he had put somie questions to. 
the nuFse-maid^ and received her answers. 
Thh woman had stood by the kitchen- 
fire, after the children were in bed, and 
till their mother had left them to leiad the 
pauvre rnaman into the garden ; and she 
reihembered to have seen a tall dark-look- 
ing mah with singularly bright eyes loung- 
ing against the door-^stall ; while she asked 
the landlord if the roads to Hambui^h 
were good or bad, as they were going 
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thither, and she disliked the idea of the 
journey. She also remembered that, as 
soon as she had said this, the man went 
out at the front door of the kitchen ; and 
then it was, as he passed, that she saw 
his face and his singularly bright eyes, 
and asked the landlord who he was. He 
assured her, he did not know; that he was 
not at their inn, but that his horse -and 
he had put up at the house next him, where 
there was a public garden, and that there 
were very iSne doings there that evening, 
which he probably had come to see. 

From this account there was no doubt 
but that this man was Geraldi, and that 
he had learnt their route from this prating 
woman, Waldemar consequently deter- 
mmed to go a direct contrary way to what 
he first intended, and go into Bohemia ; 
for, as Geraldi probably imagined they 
were going to Hamburgh with a view of 
embarking for some other country, it was 

VOL. IV. K 
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more likely, tvhen he* found they did 
li^t'cotne to Hamburgh, ih^i he should 
9Vippo^ them £one to a sea<*port, than 
thfi.t ithey had ^one fyrther. into the heart 
of the coQ^tiaeixt : and Bthelind, who tvas 
quite ,$^f isfied if she did not go along 
ft^ rQful .wt^re; Geraldi had been seen, 
i(vaf^ williis^ tot abide by her husband^s de* 
tenQMif^tipp.----*Sbe .was not sa willing to 
leave the ibpdy of ;hef friend behind^ but 
1^13 forcf^d tq yield to utiavoidaU^ xie* 
pes^ity :> s^e . had, however, the nidaa<> 
choly s^tisfaption of attending the mai^ses 
faid for her squI^ und of following kec to 
Jier humWe .grave, with her husband^ 
her childr<^p, wd her servants. Nor was 
Wfddemar slow, to promise that a tomb- 
jMtooe should be put lip, telling her name, 
^e, and plftce of abode ; , and also informr 
ing:the curiQuis and sentimentid travelled, 
thatt fi^e a sufferer had found a place 
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Elfaelind was therefore grateful and $a« 
tis&ed; and recovering the usual devout 
and Christian tone of her feelings, she 
joined with Waldeihar in considering die 
death of Madame Steinheim as a mercy ; 
and prepared, after four days residence at 
the inn, to set off for Bohemia. 

The weather wasiine, the roads con<^ 
sequently ♦better than usual; Md even 
earlier than they expected our travellers 
leached Bohemia: nor did tiiey meet 
with any alarm on the road, except when- 
ever a horse passed them at full speed; 
and then they always expected to behold 
the dteaded form and the bright and ter« 
rible eyes of Geraldi. 

It was not the first time that Walde^ 
mar had visited Bohemia, and he WM 
well acquainted vnth the country ; con** 
sequently he was at no loss, whiere td 
seek a residence : and finding that a $ort 
of castle with a moat an^d a dcawbridge 

k2 
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(which he used to admire) was to be let 
for a certain term of years, he took it im- 
mediately. 

' Those who had known Waldemar 
when he visited that neighbourhood be- 
,fore, were rather shocked at the change 
which th^ bejield in him ; for constant 
anxiety lest his beloved wife should still 
be the victim of Jier relentless foe, hai 
wholly altered his once bright and sunny 
countenance, and had imprinted on hb 
manly brow the premature lines of age. 
Ethelind top, lovely as she was, had a 
look of care and of melancholy unnatural 
to her style of features ; and her heavy 
eyelid and absent eye often showed, not, 
as Marmoritel says, that " /'afnouravoit 
passe par la^^ — for her love had been a 
happy one ; but that anxiety and senow 
had sojourned with her, and left sad traces 
of their destructive visit. 

The children, however, were florid with 
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the untamed vivacity of childhood, and 
bright with health and hope : still even 
they at times were saddened by the re- 
straints imposed on them ; as they were- 
not allowed to go out of their own do- 
mains, unless accompanied by Maurice> a3 
well as another servant^ and a. larg^ bull- 
dog, which had replaced poor Carlo ; and 
even in tkeir own grounds they were rer- 
stricted to certain walks where there were 
no trees to assist concealment : for Ethe- 
Hnd, who thought Geraldi's hatred was 
probably an increasing passion, was afraid 
that he might npw wish to wound her 
in her most vulnerable part — through 
the bosom of her husband or her chil- 
dren. 

Waldemar hesitated ?ome time whether 
to make known the. reason of his removal 
into Bohemia, or not; but at length 
he resolved to tell his sad and peculiar 
story. Every one loves to be an object 



6f interest : and though we dl admit timt 
to be objects of pitjr implies a spedesof 
inferiority still wfaa has not a strange 
sort of sfttifl^iction mdescribing the puas 
-and dangers of sickness^ and the sufiz^ 
ings of the nerves or of Ae heart ? and 
who does not fed the auditor endeared 
to them, who has listened to such detaik 
with persevering attention, and patienl 
sympathy? 

But Waldenfar was governed in the 
disdosure which he meditated, not. only 
by this common though contradictory law 
of our nature; he thoi)gfat that the nieve 
widely his wife's cruel pen^fcution and 
injuries were known^ the more Hkely he 
should be to entrap the author of them; 
and that all Bohemia would make com- 
mon caqse with him, should this terrible 
he^ug ever be seen within its confines. 
Nor was:he mistaken in his «cpectation 
of exciting by his narrativfs the deeped 
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interest and the tenderest campasdiQH t 
for the most distinguished inhabitftnts 
of the neighbourhood .where his .castle 
vn^ situated, offered him evt^y assistance 
in their power ^ and persons having 
authority promised* to. keep a very careful 
watch on all strangers who sought ingre$» 
into the towns nearest them. 

Waldemar, however, was. not aware. of 
the evil springing out of this expected good| 
i — ^iike the weed growing near the flower : 
for the knowledge of his painful situation 
induced many from kind, manydrom in- 
terested, and some from sinister motives^ 
to send him real or suppoysed intelU«^ 
gence of Geraldi; land to entail on him 
thereby the expense not only of pacing 
agents for going in pursuit of ^ the yillaiu 
according to the information given, but 
also to reward his often mistaken informs 

* 

ants for their real, or pretended good- 
will ;-— ^an expense that in time became 
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ruinous, and created an anxiety for the 

future in a pecuniary point of view, 

which «was scarcely counterbalanced by 

the soothing consciousness that, though 

months had elapsed since they left their 

house near Ghent and had taken up 

their abode in Bohemia, no proof that 

their steps were still haunted by Geraldi 

(except the melancholy event at the tan 

on the road) had during those months 

7*gitated their minds, and disturbed the 

quiet of their domestic enjoyments. 

It was now the month of June, and 
the genial brightness of the weather 
seemed to have a cheering and revivify- 
ing effect on the health and thd minds of 
Waldeniar.and Ethelind. It appeared to 
strengthen the former, not to shrink from 
the necessity which seemed impending 
over him of curtailing his expenses, dis- 
missing part of his household, together 
with his songs' tutor and the governess 
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to his daughters^ whom they had lately 
added to their establishment ; and* united 
with those months of freedom froni 
alarm^ it had so tenovated the weakened 
fi^me of Ethelind as to encourage her to 
undertake once more the sok instruction 
of her girls. » 

During this season of uifexpected and 
blissful security, Waldemar received a 
letter from a town about fifty miles off, 
telling him that a man answering the 
description of Geraldi was then lying 
apparently on his death-bed at a small 
inn in that place, and advising him to 
come himself, or send one competent to 
decide whether the invalid in question 
was the culprit or not : the letter was 
signed by the magistrate of the village. 

It was impossible for Waldemar to 
disregard this intelligence ; as it was of 
the utmost consequence to him to ascer- 
tain the death of Geraldi, should the in* 

K 5 



irali'd prove to be him : and if he was not 
dyings and the infonnation^was correct, 
it was of equal consequence to him to 
secure his person while living* 

His son*s tutor had never seen Geraldi, 
consequently he could not go : and he 
could not send Maurice with the approba^ 
tion of his own hearty because be was far 
from young, was just then very unwell^ and 
not able to un^cirtake with safety or com- 
fort a journey of fifty miles. Therefore, 
though Ethelind gave an unwilling coi^ 
sent, WaWemar set off himself for the 
town in question. Before he went, how- 
ever, he had a private conference with 
Maurice ; who promised to sleep not only 
on the same floor with his mistre8s, but 
in a room that opened into the dress* 
ing-room belonging' to her chamber; 
he also promised to see that the draw- 
bridge was drawn' up all day, as well as 
all night. Then with a feeling of tole- 
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rable security Waldemar threw hiiiisell 
into his chaise and departed. . 

But when he was twenty mile* onhis' 
journey his security vanished, and he 
could hardly help returning: to ' guard inr 
person his perhaps endangered treasurer 
for he met a man on the joad, who, 
though he put his horse into full speed 
as he passed, and drew^his hat over his 
face, had, in his opinion, the air and the 
eyes of Geraldi. 

However, he recollected the powec of 
nervous prepossession ; and being deter- 
mined to conquer his, he resolved to pur- 
sue his journey. He did not reach the 
place of his destination till the n^x:t day^ 
at lioon ;— and what words can paint his 
agony and disappt>inti)[)eiit, when on in^ 
quiring for the person who wrote to him, 
and the inn to which he was directed, he 
found there was tie suph pej^on and f\& 
such inn! The wretched truth at once' 
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burst upon his mind— that he had been 
decoyed away from home by Geraldi, 
on purpose that during his absence he 
might find an opportunity of wreaking his 
vengeance on Ethelind.— Immediately 
therefore he set off on his return home, as 
fast as four horses could bear him, in a 
state of mind wifetched, and hopeless. 
The enforced and unusual absence of 

her husband was of itself a sufficient 

 » 

trial to the apprehensive Ethelind ; but 
Waldemar was scarcely gone when she 
found that a new one awaited her. Her 
youngest child, a boy of about six years 
old, was seized with a feverish complaint ; 
and at midnight Ethelind, who had taken 
her station for the whole; night at the 
bed-side of this beloved object, was con- 
vinced that, if he was not better in an 
hour or two, she must send to the next 
town for immediate assistance. Towards 
one o'clock in the morning, however, he 
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fell asleep ; but not till Ethelind, in con* 
sequence of his pathetic complaints of the 
heat of the room, had unfastened One of 
the windows and thrown it up as high as 
it would go. 

Ethelind watched some time in sleep- 
less anxiety beside the bed of her restless 
though slumbering charge; but, worn 
with anxiety and exhausted by the heat 
of the weather, she at length threw her- 
self on the bed, and soon forgot her 
carest and her dailgers; — but.it was to 
wake to them again .. only too soon. 
For, suddenly starting up, at, as she 
thought, a noise in the^room, she beheld 
Geraldi han^ng over her ; while those 
bright and terrible e^^s gazed malignantly 
upon her, and his right hg-nd seemed feel*- 
ingfor a dagger in his bosom. 

" Thou art awake at last ! *' said 
Geraldi in a deep subdued tone, as if 
fearful of being overheardj " but be si* 
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lent, or I will instantly kill thy child.'' 
And Etheiind, conscious that he was 
likely to keep his word, did nothing but 
lift herdasped hands' to heaven in silent 
supplication, and look on hini with an 
expression calculated to move the most 
obdurate heart. 

But he had raised the murderous dag- 
ger against her life, when the little Ernest 
awoke ; and seeing a strange man in the 
room, and having his head previously filled 
with the idea of Geraldi, he uttered with at 
piercing shriek the name of the wicked 
Geraldiy and begged him most piteously 
not to kill his mamma. 

Instantly Geraldi^ maddened and alarm- 
ed at the wild vociferations of the <^d» 
and the name of the wicked Geraldi; flew 
to the other side of the bed ; and seizing 
the poor boy by the hair with hi^ left hand^ 
liftfed up his dagger to strike him with tbe 
gnt. 
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But Eilhefind with all her pdwer seized 
and hung on thftt rightarm ; and nerved by 
maternal affection^ the ruffian struggled in 
her grasp for a nioment in vain* But that 
moment was isuffieient. Maurice, ill as 
he waft) had resolved to watch att night| 
as the dogs had barked, and he thought 
he had heard a Grange splashing in the 
river. He therefore heard the screams 
of the child, and his repetition of the 
words " wicked Geraldi ;" and concluding 
that, whetlier Geraldi was really there, or 
that the child was delirious, his presence 
would be cheering to the anxious motherji 
he softly unbarred the door, and reached 
the inner apartment just as the now ex- 
hausted Ekhelind, uttering a faint cry 
for mercy, had nearly relinquished he© 
hold on the arm of the assassin. 

At that sight Maurice forgot his ill-? 
ness and forgot his age; and stealing he«i 
hmdOeraldl, tod seizing his hand with his 
still athletic arm^ he wrenched the dagger 
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from him ; and grasping hiin by the cd- 
lar of his vest, he threw him (not on the 
bed^ as he hoped he should do^ but) 
with great and stunning' force against 
the opposite wall next to the window. 
Geraldi, being thus disarmed^ and con- 
scious of the great strength of hiS adver- 
sary, sprung out of the window with the 
agility peculiar to him, and mounting 
his horse, which was gr?izing underneath, 
he swam it across the moat as he had 
done before, and, having reached the op- 
posite bank in safety, was out of sight 
ere any one could hasten in pursuit of 
him. 

But Ethelind was neither conscious to 
her own escape, nor to the disappearance 
of Geraldi. She was alive only to the 
danger bf her child, who lay in her arms 
in all the: affecting struggles of a violent 
convulsion* 

Maurice, meanwhile, was carefully 
fastening down the window again^ lest 
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G^Braljii should re-arm himself and return : 
and then he endeayoured to assist the 
wretched mother to restore the child. 
. Nor were their efforts unsuccessful. 
The poor boy's struggles gradually sub- 
sided; and at length opening his eyes 
and looking wildly round, he asked, in an 
almost inaudible voice, " where the bad 
man was ?" Then seeing no one but 
Maurice and his mother, he sobbed out> 
*^ Ernest and mamma are safe now;'* 
and fell back exhausted in a calm 
sleep on the bosom of Ethelind; who, 
lying down with him in her arms, and 
feeling safe under the guardianship of 
Maurice, and the protection of that un- 
seen guardian whose mercy sh<^ felt and 
whose goodness she acknowledged, she 
too yielded to the approaches of sleep. 
And Maurice, who watched over them 
till it was bright daylight, hafl the happi- 
ness of seeing .both the mother and the 
son locked in a refreshing slumber. 
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. Waldeinar»in iHe meanwhile, who bid 
travelled all night, was hastening home 
in anxious suspense almost too powerful 
for his reason ; and hin powers of utter* 
ance were quite suspended, when he ft^ 
at the gates of ttie park i^d no servant 
came to open them. Nor, when be 
stopped at the gate of his house, did he 
behold any signs of anxious eiq>ecta- 
tion or eager welcome, and his heart 
died within him:— ^for he knew that 
he had been led from home by a false 
pretence ; and he now more than sus- 
pected that he had met Geraldi on the 
road I 

" It looks — ^it isy'^md he, ** no dotibt, 
the abode of death and desblation— «]Mi 
the bloody deed is accomplished !** 

At this moment one of the postboy 
dismounted, and opened the carriage 
door; and Waldemar, fancying himsdf 
firm when he was only des^rate, staggered 
into the hall of entrance: when suddenh 
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at an opposite door appeared Ethelirid 
and three of his children, flying on the 
wings of affectionate transport to his 
anns*-— The contrast was too much h\ 
htunan nature to support. 

Wtildeniar struggled against the ti% 
of emotions which overwhelmed him,— ^ 
but it could iiot be. His head turned, 
his eyes closed, and he was conscious 
of nothing more till he fouhd hinisielf 
lying on a sofa, his head supported by 
Bthelind, and his pale and tearful chil* 
dren gazing intently upon hitft. 

^^ It was a false alarm! and I see 
that I am still surrounded by blessings,*^ 
exclaimed Waldemar, hiding a few weak 
tears, as he thought them> on the shouU 
der of Ethelind. ** But you must own 
the house looked strangely desolate ? and 
fearing, as t had reason to do, that Ge^- 
raldi had been here ** 

'* Who told you so, papa ?** exclaimed 
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the three children at once. ** Oh ! yes, 
and poor little Ernest....*' 

" What of Ernest.'^ — and where is 
he?'* replied the now alarmed Waldemar. 

An immediate explanation ensued;— 
and Waldemar also learnt why no one 
was near to receive him. 

Ethelindy when she awoke and remem- 

•  * 

bered the transactions of the preceding 
night, was convinced that the letter to 
Waldemar was a trick to lure him from 
home: and knowing how alarmed be 
would consequently be, on finding out 
the trick ; and in what an anxious state 
of mind he would travel back, — she dis- 
patched the only groom they now had to 
meet Waldemar, twenty or thirty miles, 
if possible, from home, and let him 
know of Geraldi's visit and her safety: 
but the postillions had come by a shorter 
road than the usual one, and the groom 
had therefore missed of them. 
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Maurice meanwhile was gone to 
bed in the day, to make amends for 
the exertions of the night : and just as 
Waldemar arrived, Ethelind was^putting 
Ernest in a warm bath ; while the gover- 
ness, the nurse-maid and the other chil- 
dren, assisted at the ceremony ; and the 
tutor was taking his daily walk. 

But now all these unfortunate coin- 
cidences and every thing were forgotten, 
hi the joy of the reunion under circum- 
stances of such signfl deliverance. And 
Ethelind, almost convinced that she bore 
about " a charmed life," chided Walde- 
mar for the intention he expressed of 
guatding every window on the outside 
with that expensive defence a chevav^- 
de-frise oi vx>n. 

This certainly was unnecessary, if the 
windows were constantly closed. But 
as Ethelind might wish to open a win- 
dow in a hot night, if he was ever ab- 
sent again^ Waldemar thought it would 
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be mone^ wieU laid oat ; find tfie order 
urs^giv^n. ' . 

Wpldeoi^r liad now been home some 
wc^ks; «an4 the feelings— the too often 
bai^less filling— of securi^ was rapidly 
returning, when a most unexpected piece 
^f intelligence filled their hearts with 
gladness, and lifted them up %q heaven 
in pious thankfulness. 

The newspapers announced^ thuit Cre- 
taidx Puval, whom the ofiiper^ of justice 
had been in pursuitf of so long, was at 
last discovered and taken, together with 
several others belonging to a c(»npaiiy of 
ban^tti whom he, had joined^ and that 
be WW then in prison at JMtmbuvrg; 
where, in a few mojith^, he and his ac- 
complices would be tried, n0t only for 
robbery, but murdar* 

The first perusal of this paragrapb'fiUisd 
the jpfiiaids of this persecuted faouly with 
the liv^iest joy. But Wal<lem«ir ^ml 
EtheUnd, made wary by experifpjce^ 
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foutid their hopes fade and their fears 
revive: and before they again opened 
th«ii hearts to rejoicings they resolved to 
send over to Altenburg, to see whether 
Geraldi was really confined there^ Aod 
Maurice was now able to undertake^the 
journey. 

He went;— and returned with the joyt 
ful intelligence that he had seen Geraldi 
chained and in prison ; Bjad had received 
from him many hearty ipurses^ uttered 
with the look of a fiend. 

O the joy of that moment to his long 
persecuted, thou^ patient and re$igned 
.victiAi!' A load was taken off her hear^ 
which, unconsciously to her, was wearing 
her frame away. . . 

StiU a feeling of insecurity wduld re- 
turn when she remembered that Gerald 
was connected with banditti, who would 
, very likely make increcfible ejBbrts' to s^ 
their comrades free. Nor could shit 
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sometimes rest till Maurice had asrafii* ^ 

sited Altenburg and again seen Gerddi.'^ 

Three times had he gone on thi& tlol 

unplea&ing errand — for his heart (like 

his lady's) often misgave him on tfe« 

subject^— when the fourteenth annivef' 

sary of the day of Waldeniar's niarii^ 

age with Ethelind drew near, and he was 

resolved to celebrate it by a sort of vil- 

inge festival . But before he ^ared throw 

open his gatefe to every one* iti tiie vil- 

lage^ and bid all his anxious fetos faie* 

weir, he sent Maurice over 'to Altenburf 

again, to ascertain the continuance «i 

Geraldi's captivity; and, if henjould, the 

|)robable security of the prison lobks and 

walls. * . 

*' He found Geraldi evien more closdy 

ironed than before, as it was discovered* 

that he had meditated an escape: and. 

Maurice was therefore more at ease con'< 

cerning the probable duration of -his im-^ 
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prisontnent than be had hitherto been ; 
and he returned with gladness in his own 
heart, to gladden the hearts of others* 

" Then we need hesitate no longer/* 
said the happ^ Waldcmar: "Now shall 
tny gates be as open to my poor and 
rich* neighbours as my heavt has long 
~ been !** And iinmedfattely preparations for 
the festival were begun. 

The children, aecoinpanied by their 
governess and the tutor, had been permit- 
ted, ever since ihe apprehension of 6e* 
raldi, td walk out* of the grounds into the 
adjacent coiintrV ;^ and £ithetind had al- 
lowedthem to be theinselvies^ the distri- 
"butors of'the bread, or the money, or 
the linen, or the medicine, which she 
sent % tfie poor cottiigcirs - around her ; 
4br she never jfoigot others, even in trifles, 
however oppressed sfaewas hersdf ; and 
'but for her^ own fears aiid her iriusband*s 
prohft)ition, she w6uld%avebeenknaWnio 
these objlicts of her bounty iti p^oh :-^ 

VOL. IV* L 
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^tthehabHu^ fear thfA !Gk?ffiJdi QW^ 
be on the watch for her, h|ul made btf 
qiiiejtly submit to keep ^ntire^y within he 

• own pfecin<?ts. . . 

The day befqrt^ that fixed upon foi: ^ 
fi^^tiv^, the goveru^^s and the little Wal* 
danar M sea. a raggedgjrl h^&n^m 
the gates ; and they g^ve her a piece of mo* 
ney, because she assured them she beggel 
for her poor grandmother,, 'wbo. "wt^ dan* 
e^Qwly ill ^ thftt cottage (ppiojtiAg to 
thi&«jn^jaeaire*t.to her.) ^, \ 

" I wiil go in ai^. i^ee ypur grandiafli' 
th^9 then/* said the governess ; ^' %u4if 
she i^. wry i\\, the kin^ hd^ vfjfkf j^ 
yondf^r will send her^ompt^g |a 4a.^ 
g!QO^.!- 

?% )^OA^g girl th^njf^ kw^ ^f^^^ 
ft^riijPi: kiftd ofer.: and m m ^^!^^ 

ai^oiijige tfie vi^it 
T\ff9 gPY^J^W * followed, .1^' ^ffff m 
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t^hted, and seeming too ill to take any 
notice of her visitor. 

** Are you feverish ?** said th^ gover- 
ness» ^^ that in so hot a (jf^y as this you 

wapt a fire to warm you ?" 

* J •■■■■■ • ^ 

At the sound of her voice the old wo- 

• •'. . - » . -. . . 

it^n startj^ ajid turned round ; hut iu^ 
stantly resumed her posture with3ut an- 
iswiering ;— rand the girl observed, she was 
too deaf to understand what any one 3pid, 
unless the wor4s were spoken in h^r eat« 
The goyern^s^ therefoire stooped dowli» 
and spok^ the question in her ear. The 
pM woniat^ then heard ; and swinging 
backwards apd. forward^, as if in great 
pain, saij^^ " Np ; I am riot feverish, only 
m great sneering — ^Something bad in- 
^idei I f^r-'^ And th^ compassionate go- 
^rtiei^s i)rOtAised that some sort of irtltef 
should h^ sent her. Then assurit^g her 
stie iihoifid see or hear frqm her again, 
sJbe i^ent in search of ^thelind, who^ 
inayed to pity by the ^qount,-^xajjjge- 
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rated as those of childhoodl usually are,— 
which her children jgave of the poor oti 
woman s sutienngs, age, and apparent 
poverty, sent Iter cordials andinedicitu^ 
promising to come and see her herself if 
she was not better the next day. 

But the next day was the day 01 the 
festival, and even Ethelind forgot kr 
promise in preparations for her guests. . 
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The sun shone brightly on the aniur 
yersary of a marriage which had beting 
cause of happiness pure and un interrupt- 
^d, except by a malignant spirit clotbed 
in earthly form : and the whole par£ looted 
bright and gay with booths and'^ilfags^s^d 
streamers, on the hats of the pefisiftits, 
and flowers in the hair, of theii* wives' ani 
daughters — -while mu$ic ,was heard firoia 
jx^^T and distant groups : and .the cfieer- 
fulness and hilarity which were visible on 
every ^ce, gratified the heneyolent liearts 
of the lord' apd lady» of the Castlei 
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>" This reminds us pf former days, 
dear^t Ethelind/ said Waldemati^^ days^ 
when no Geraldi hid as yet crossed our- 
patji^ ^nd ppisoneq ^qur enjoyments. • 

y May these happy days continue !•' . 
cried Ethelihd sighing, and hastening to 
meet some friends just arrived from 
Prague. Her guests continued now to ar- 
rive so ^ast, that Etheliifid was forced to 
resign every thought but of their accom- 
modatlion ; and ?he passed rapidly with 
hip;r light and graceful step alpQg the DU3y 
and crowded scene. 

As soon as an inspiring waltz was play- 
ecl> the higher order of Ethelind's guests 
chose their partners and formed their own 

circles, whilp the lower orders, at a re-. 

-..-."-...'■ ■•<■;■ . .   . , . ■. . • . .  _, ^ 

spectful distance, did the same ; and Ethe- 
lind^ laug|iing af her own unfashionable 
taste, selected her husband for her partner, 
saying " that now she never walt:^ed with 
any one but Waldem^r^or her children:" 
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while the gratifiecf bui^Qii^ eiiibl^lhg wii 
fon4 pridie her. still loveljr p^soi^, ^ 
her lOl^^g the ammaiihg.cijrcle> . . 

When fitheHiid paused ttf r ww 
breathi she cast a •^rsniQSed ^k (Wer tbe 
&cene before her. I^estoons of phU 
and roses had npw been hung on difier* 
ent groups of trees, wherever tlie j;rd«9d 
was level : and some of the dahcers Wfff 
along the circling waltz, their joM 
marked out by bands of fragrant flowers; 
while the lofty trees overth^ir heai 
screened the dancers from ihe Keat of i 
noon-^day sun, andwseved in deeper ver- 
dure from the gay contrasts tieneaA 
them. Ethelind's fiill hearjf spoke bM 
glistening eye as she gazed on this ^)^' 
ful scene of innocent ehjby|iienC' ; ano«k 
i^t thankful fot tlk^ e&n^cmushrii^ 
she knd Waldemar were aQovi^ed ubii^ U 
amuse the friends wl^p - w^re de|lf- to 
them, and to reward the tiuluskry of tk 
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peasitnt by £t^da^ of happy but not \inpro-: 
dtaibtiv^ idfertess ;— for Waldema^ bernjg • 
resolved not td iiijure tliflfse whom hfe 
attitrs^ed, meant td bestow oii each feiirtHy 
\i4iat they woiila ha^e cSartted during ftie 
day^ tftou^ durrtig tliat day ihey lived at 
hfe Expense. 

But why did Sthelind start, and a 
cloud come acro^ her brow, as she looked / 
oi^er the mkry thiStog ?-^Peeplhg thr^^^ 
the iroii gate at the bottbin of the patk, 
she s»w the shoeless girl of the tottaget 
looking, no doubt with envy, at all that 
she l^held. Ethelihd instantly, wih a i 
fe^ftrig of self-reproach, remembered that 
thoiagh she had heard the old woman was 
wor^e, she had not fulfilled her promise^ 
of i^ikittiiig Hkt ; and how that her power 
of attending the sick in person was re- • 
stored to her, it was so very wrong, she 
thotight; not to have profited by it. 

No sboni^i' had the unusual feeling 
of self-reproach on such subjebts arisen 
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in ihfi mind (^ EtMiiid, t^^^Uw 

._  . . . . . » . ■'■».«•.• 

necessaiy to remove: the ;intruflq^^ 
fuifilUng the neglopted diU^f wd^ilb*^ 
dmi^ng unpo^oeiv^/froiii t^e ^^. 
after the waltz iii^ o!^y$be thf^^A vei 
oyer her, head, aed Aos^otcijpaaied hfM, 
governess i^tole out of the gate» had^ die 
gijrl leq4 the way» and fel^wjedrtQ tk 
cottage, ... ......  -:.v - .--_•- 

., Ever as mwh av^i^ tQ; Qs|@titatio9 is 

she was ^prpne . to real ekaritjr, ^ Etbeiy 
took vnpj(e%f with her exisept money^«s 
that ,$h^ cQuld cany unsepn, in her 
pc^ket. But rccpjlecting that the poor 
woman's disorder wa& said tp .be yioleiit 
pain, she sent the goverme^s bfick for an 
opiatie— and entered the cottage, ^on^. 
,The errand was one of charity^ W^J¥f 
look and the tone of her voice. were;tbo« 

" • • • » » • 

ala^93t of a ministering angel : and;# 
had just closed the dopr aft^ hcFj wh4 
her children* who had become mucb,^ 
terested in th^ o}d woman, r^-opt^ned it^ 
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afid begged to be allowed to steay on the 
tib^eshold. Ethelihd only, nodding as- . 
sent, stepped forward to the bedside of 
^e old woman,, whose face; i4ras shaded . 
Ey something repembling a hood. - 

The tutor now joined the group at the 
door, returning from his accustomed walk: 
aiid Ethelind,'Who kindly thought that the 
children and he made too much noise at 
the door for the invalid, was just going , 
tb beg him to lead them further off; when 
k^king towards her, she saw her raise 
her head suddenly- and cast ah angry 
glance towards the tutor, who now ^n* 
tiered the cottage. ^ . 

£thelind*s look immediately biecame 
riveted on those eyes so expressive of. 
vengeful malignity — ^and swift as the flash 
of lightning the truth burst upon her 
mind. There was no time for delibera- 
tion. She ros^ suddenly from the side 
of the bedj along which she had thrown 
herself in order to speak in the ear of the 

h 5 
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deaf iWK(J; ihd f^pjproac^ <M^ 
toM him ih&i iU mmd tb isamiM^ 
him apart; but Vlfheii she t^iUdtiA ^ 
threshold she called ofi hef il^^ltS ft 
follow hei^; nor fiftop{^d till stri |[$tCffid K^* 
self in the arms of Wadeaikti ^hd, (£fi^ 
ed by the gbverhe^s, ^i(i 66m^ fh sd^^. 
her. Ethelind did itor; codld hot, iiiil^^^^ 
word ; but Her palff ch^t^ ind altef^^itt- 
tenance spoke vcliifiies^ to the ^pteiefi- 
sive husbaitd* 

At length, h6wev6r/sK6 r^idVenilla 
u<teiratice;aAd d^t^^ii^ihfif^^ 
old woman whom sfie \^kxii io i^tie<&mt» 
and if posinble to save, site hta&i fif ^ 
brigfy 0tn^ ierfitie ef^ 6^¥^i^t^ 6fe- 
nildil 

Wnidemar instantly sptai^^' it&m Bir 
detBkiningf anhs, aiid ^^ ^ ^ ^^i^i^'^ 
—\m Geraldi was aWdtdy ff6d 1 He lit 
susjp^cted that Mel^d" Wi discore^ 
him ; and tfirowing' 6^ Mi ^om&tCk ^ 
p^rel, hte^ ready dries^^ for flight, juhiped 
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thr^ug^ i wlriaow near the B^^ iridtiht^ 
ed die fiorse. m tekdihe^; ^ntf'iiUideliit^ 
ese^pe. •; 

WM<!feMrwai^immyiai%sik'fbunB6a * 
by alUHllti^ Wend^/M^w^f g; aHtt g^ 
peiiyiiitry, dfferirif| to join in jptirslif! 6f 
tKevftiaih mo hM thus m^oiM td 
mlike ik act of m^rcy Qite means bf d6- ' 
stroying the performer '6t it. ^ 

** iut sti^iy^ ififiy tck Ms kind ihere," 
said Ethelind stniling thtoU^h tear^: : 
« ^fc^ ferip^«id In aft act of riiiitxi^Mvis 
it libt tteVbest tlihfe to kj)pear bef((!xre tftift 
thrf^^ of m^iif V' > 

*< What ckn w6 doV'' sM W^di:- 
mkf J " i^hith6r 6Hkll we go in pursuit of 
him f Over my beloved Ethelirid's life ' 
I aiH iiiJilined flow to believe he fife no 
power, but over our daily cottiibrttiiuch. '^ 
No; ihy icind fifieiids, 1 tliartk jf^ii "; "but 
tin 1 have communed with the tti^p.- ^ 
stfates 1 will riotjaccept ybiir proffered 
sendees, nor take aiiy st^ps ii^hateV^r, ^k- - 
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c^t tlmt I will secy oe the eottag^girii« In 
t\u^ mean whilecoii^inue your icj^wnn^ 
now changed in their cause. Rejoice 
now for my dear Stheliad^s fourth <ldi- 
verance from danger and from death !-^ 
Yet no,*" added Waldemar, deeply sigh- 
ing, *^ I summon you all to join me pre* 
viously in thanks^ving.; and I invite you 
to follow me to tin; d[mpel«** 
. The priest was at hand ; and the lord 
and lady of the castle, in the midst ^.^w 
children and the thoughtless crowd whicb 
they ha4 gathered tq^the? for oth^ piuy 
poses, bent in humble thankfulness be* 
fore the throne of grace» for tiie agna! 
ddiveranpe from danger and from death 
of jthe beloved wife, the tender mother^ 
die adored mistress^, and the aecom* 
plisjbed fdend, 

'^ I believe,^ saHBthelind, as she rose, 
from t^MS. affecting service — ^* I betiets 
thfiit this ha^ been the most touching ^let 
gratifying }i^f|ient of my life."* . 
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* B\Jt fe^ were the moments of joip which 
succeeded it<. The gardens were lighted 
up^ the festivities continued ; but Ethe- 
Kndy by her busband^s desire, and eveii 
l^ her -own, was a prisoner in the house, 
and was never left but with friends to 
guard her : — ^for was not the destroyer 
loose again ? — and nothing satisfactory 
could be gained from the girl, who, 
though she must have been privy to 6e- 
Ktldrs disguise, might not have been the 
confidante of his bloody designs, but 
might have even b^n the unconscioui^ 
agent of his artifice. • 

And probably indeed she was so. It 
was likely that he escaped from prison, 
and assumed as soon as he escaped the 
dress of an old woman ; and so disj^ised 
he might meet the wandering girl ; ancl, 
having, hired the cottage, might preinail 
oh this girl to live with hini under the 
natpe of his grand-daughter. And so 
artlessly did the girl describe her alarm 
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and astohishhient at i^iti^ tn^ £ 
old woman, on £t^^nd*s depfirt^, 
juihp out of bed, tear off hit ymiiiiki ^ 
clothes, and appear quipped! in caW' 
Iter ; and then sticking a dagger iii m "^ 
girdle, jump out bi th^ window; fbfti 
Waldemar believea her entirely ihiibd^m 
of the worst pari oi the decepti<>]Et j ki^ 
she was set at Iit)erty ininieoiayiy. 

K was now evening ; attd Ate-^dM * 
concluded the eritertainiiiint. Stit lidiJ; 
alas I there could iibt be a g^eatef eoKii-^ 
trast io the gaieijr ot ^eit ^ixekiki H^  
that 'exhibited by the app^araiicf^ 6f tfif* 
demsu-'andEth^ind; ^lid^IadfiJ^^Mi 
they whieh th^ mmmght bell ^eiit ^It fe 
their respective haDitatiohs. * 

The mprnihg fdse-— but ridt ib thi^,. 
with thAt welcorii^ brightness with #lu(Sli ' 
they had expected id greet li i fo^'li- • 
awolce them to care, to anxiety, inid "td- 
the painful consciousness tfiat they we^ 
again going to be involf^d in ex^ 




. Whicli niuat at length force them to those  
farther ifetr^nchmeiits in tfieir mode of 
liViAg, of which th^ imprisohment of, 
Gecaldi had, they hoped, preduded the , 
necessity. 

Bthelind, indeed, wished Waldemar to 
tdke no steps himseff to discover Ker 
efieiny, but leave nini to be sought after 
by the ma^stfacy for their own sakes, as 
it tVas' for robb^r^ and Murder that he had 
been finprisonec) once, and he might b^ 
found and imprisoned again, fiuii W^lde- 
maf could hot fest^ unle^ ^^y bs ^ nus^ 
bandit took every j^aeans in; his poWer to put < 
a stop to the danger of $ Wife ^o justly be: 
loved ;, and h^ was resolved to make every 
other cdnsideratiQP yield tcj that* 

Fullof anxious deHberation, therefore, 
he wandered into the .^ilent park, sfo 
lately echoing viri^b innocent mirth,^ A&d , 
gazed with a look of painful conscious- , 
ness on tlie scenes around. " We iV6r6'\ , 
so happy here yesterday !** hei exclaimed ; 
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*^ and now. . .r As he spoke, his ey^ tei^ 
on the hded flowers which hnng droopiii^^ 
on the trees on whiqh they. had so h^f 
hloomed ;. and Waldemar felt that^ tte 
hqpes which hung them' there had ndir 
fioded like them- Still vhis heart Tit- 
proached him for^every murmtur as it rose^ 
since the lifeof-Ethelind had been agpiii 
preserved ; and gratitude and faith com- 
manded him to trust the future and the 
present to the eare of that ^ovidc^nce 
whidi had so often saved her. 

'^But human means of safety must 
not be neglected,** said Waldemar : -and 
in a few hours he had not only conyinced 
Ethelindthatitwould.be the wisest piw 
to reside in Prague in future^ because ^he 
would be. less. exposed to attack theie, 
but because the expenses of living would 
be less in a city-r-^^nd preparations wen 
begun for removing thither, as soon as a 
house could be. procured. The gover- 
ness and the tutor also, to their great' 
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grief, were to be discharged : and Wal- 
deipar^aiid |)theli9d di$mjs$^^^ much, 
of theii: hoii^ehQld as cnvcumstaoees ad^.. 
mittod Qf jlo^^lil^e provident iknd wufe 
]ier9pnst, they J&Q^ht it better to con- 
tract tHeir expenses firhile ^e necessitjr 
t0f so 4o]Qg was net absolutely, press- . 
ing.ofltheai. 

. ; It .wa$ however >a trial to them all to leave 
their beautif id residence and live in a 
cil^: : and they still hesitated to fix a day 
for taking possession; of their new abode i 
when Waidemar and Ethdind, accotn- 
panie^ by BthelindV brother who was on- 
a yi^it to tbem^ set out to take their last 
vralk round the; extensive grounds. 

'. ,A ha-ha separated one part d the park i 
firoin; a hedge, on the other side of which 
was the road ; and while her brother was 
standing a little way from them» points 
ing out ^ particularly fine tree to Wal- 
d^imrj who was pressing forward to look, 
at it, , the report of fire-arms was heard 
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dose to tliem ; and a bullet whizzing p^t 
Ethelind so nearly as to tbii^h h^r fiit, 
fell a few paces off, 

Tfie same convjcfion iiistintljr fi/ifcc^ 
its way on thejmind of all thr^; — ^i^' 
di ha(j aimed that bullet, fiad &ifed, 
and would aiiti ag^ih ! — ^tn ^ti tiisUint» 
therefore, Ethelind*s brother i!e# dtit m 
the gates of the park, though ho^^ 
ot securing the assassin. Biit tWldi^ 
mar, clasping his artm fb^lindl ktt^ibl^ 
and bending over her as she lii^ i&' 
poWeriess terrdf, unibfe tS rMSve tf bift 
the spot, exclaimed—** Now jfil^e, blMl- 
rian, if you wiur* and aw^ttcfq ih h^l^- 
less suspense the menacing desiructioni* 
But Geral^i, tlioogh tire|>lire|l to ftrc 
again, * had been forced to fly i$ sooii as 
he hact fired his first pistol, ^s fie saw a 
troop of horse apprpadhihg at ftill speed, 
and had only just time to niduiii Bis fleS 
Arabian, and ^1id{) into tlie hei|1i^bfiifiin| 
forests) t6 the sare shelter of 4ik ^vetiA 
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there— Conse<juentIy all that, Mansteiri 
saw. on runniing to thie hedge was a toan 6n\ 
horseback disappearing in the distance^ 
wha had no doiibt fled on seeing the 
troop advancing. 

But what a. change, a moiimfur 
change, did this event make in the feel« 
ings 0^ this afflicted femily ! While Ge? 
raid! attacked the Ufe^ of Ethelind with a 
dagger bnly, he could not assail it unless . 
she was albiie, and he was in actual con** 
tact with her; but with a pistol he could 
take distant aim, and might in time sue*- ; 
ceedin his attempt. Allfeeling of security 
therefore seenied now vanished for ever, 
except Bth^lind doomed htoself to per- 
petual seclusion, and gave up the «eces« 
sary enjoyments of air and exerqisfi ! \ 
Thi3 circumstance reconciled her, how* 
ever, entirely to a residence within the . 
walls of a city ; though she felt it painful 
to reflect that, unless ijreraldi were once 
mcH-e taken and then executed, it would 
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be iihpQstible for. her ever to le^ve^. 
city in peifect safety dgain ; nor wa£ tKe 
journey to it wholly .devoid o| danger to 
herself and her hudhand. , r - 

That journey, took place tHe^ nedj. 
morning;. Manstein, arnied^ rode op one 
side of the carnage which held Walde? 
mar andEthelind, (who fearing efor their 
children cho^ie^ to travel jfiloue^ ^ 
Maurice, armed, rode on the pthep wb3fi 
Waldemar, Jiaving wrapt a thick n)&i^tle 
over EthpUndy per^on» ,and , reclined b^. 
headonhisbosprni.clasped his arms dose* 
lyxqund her; and , bidding the postlUloii 
drive at full' speed, exclaimedj^ "Now, 
£thelin^,-T— now, my beloved, do bullet 
can readi.thee but through my heart* , 

" Is that said to comfort me ?". repliei 
Ethelind reprx)sichfully : and she expen- 
enced not one moment of peace till tbe| 
had entered Prague, and wer^ safewithia 
their own bouse* 
. Months pf guiet succeeded, as Ethelind 
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never went out; But months of increasing 
demands on thdr howimpoVei'LsTied purse, 
froni the ineanis Waldenriar took to effect 
the seizure of Geiraldi: while constant 
Anxiety fevered the franie,^nd Utterly de- 
stroyed the bloom and the cheerfulness^ of 
Waldemar. Ethelind too, though f6r his 
sake she endeavoured to kieep up her spirits, 
felt borne to the earth by the conscious- 
ness that she was an object marked out 
for destruction by an unrelentirtg assas- 
sin ; while a degree of poverty^ which long 
habits of affluence had ill prepaifed her 
to meet, was in the back-ground: of every 
picture which she dreiy of the ftttiirfe 
libuif,^— arid she often gazed* oil her t?hil- 
dren, .with i^nxious thpugh uriavailihg 
forebodrngg. . - . 

"'" Btifl, when' she saw these children . pre- 
seryed to herT— when she found that the 
hiaiicl of the assassin had' never Mnied at 
the life of her husband (fofevehtheliul- 
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let bad exelusively beep dirfct^ tt her)) 
sh^ felt gratitude unutterable 9^m tate 
poftsession of her heart ; and she owned, i 
in its deepest recesses, that misery can- 
not Ipn^ remain where the exerc^ of tbe 

affections exists in its fullest force :*^aQd 

, •  . , .» , . ^ »- 

though she was unable to mix in tbr 
world as formerly, with whfit comforts 
and with what blessings wa^ she not 
surrounded at borne ! * 

But Ethelind had n<>t/ as I sudbe- 
fore, to fear for the life of any beloved 
pbjept. The case- was differf^lt with Wal- 
demar; and in proportion to his affectios 
lor Ethelind, was the force of his amde^ 
and the destructive power of l^.s incessant 
fear. 

Poverty with Ethelind, be Couliett* 
dure : but should she die at I^st by |^ 
h^4 ^ ^P assassin, . arid he in ^:^t£ess 
attempts to save hj^r have impo^enshed 
fajs chUjlren^««rwh«t then wot4d ^e his 



,|(ite, and what hi^ #gony I .S^W lie 
Jiumbly epdeavQur^d tfl teaoh his jsoul a 
kss^jB of resigrM^tiqp ;— ^.ad wh^n ifee Icjayt 
expected it, his situaition- was altej^ed. 

A dlstapt rej^it^e ^^di from whom be 
excepted nothing, itt^d Jeft hioi not onjy 
a very cpQside];able fprtuiM^j.but an estate 
Pifar Brussels with a large ipansion belongs 
ing to it: and but for the di^d of Geraldi^ 
thither Waldemar would have xemoyed 
^^\y i for :^)^f^^ W^\^: hay? ^a^e 
It fe?|r dpt^ tp, cppgu^r hjfr aver^yo^ 4^ 
Return to that sppt^bere aU hc:r sorrows 
}iad pr^ip^ted. B^t Wpi^ejiiar dared not 
e^ppsejt^ie Ijf^ pf Etheliijid'a^m to tbe 
^ppi^ pf tb)^ rpad ; and be v$as forced 
tp ftontemit Minsel^wi^ s^^ng an ^$e^ 
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, The 4;^rrop pf P^vfrty fpr h?r ehildrep 
^as naw removed from the mind ' o^ 
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and her tranquillity: — ^but not so Ae 
anxious and affectionate Waldemar ; for 
he felt that increased riches Would im- 
part ho happiness to him, if he weft 
deprived of Sthelind ; and that, as be 
could not enjoy any good which 9^ 
unshared by her, even this augmenta- 
tion of fortune lost its charm, be- 
cause the life of Ethelind was still 
threatened. 

'At this timeof still increasing itnxietjr to 
Waldemar; the public papers announced 
%at Geraldi Duval and one of hrsassociata 
in iniquity, who had escaped to England 
from the pursuit which had long been 
making after them, and' had taken up 
their abode in London, had tilled two men 
there in a dtuhken fray ; and that, being 
taken in 'the fact, they had been coiti- 
mitted, and would be tried the next 
week. 

r will not attempt to describe the jof 
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of WaI4^^3^ at thW inteHrgeiice, though 
kai^s of a miKed nature ; for it was pain- 
ful! to lusbeuevolent heart to be forced 
tQ^^ejoice at tne probable death of ^ fel- 
1^-creafa^; and Ethdind, s5>iteof her. 
?wyx>ngs, mourned over the inij^Ee^ng^ 
dcKim^of that being whose youthful hopes 
she had been the innocent /means of 
Wasting. . '-- - ; ' ' / 

, ** But is this intelligence true?'* said 

fidteHnd. ; >nd .Waldetnar echoed, the 

'■'■»-■ ... • 

^ords. .^ ^ 

' , ** I will soon know," said he. And he 
wrote imiTjediately to Mr. Meynell, (the 
Buglistunan mentioned in the beginning 
pf this tale,) who was in London, and 
begged him to ascertain the truth 6f the 
statementin the paper. 
. At length , after what appeared to them 
a tedious interval, a letter from Aleynell 
arrived; arid was as follows: — 

"I have the happiness, td tell you 
that the news is true. As soon as^ I re- 

VOL. IV. M 
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eeived your letter, I hastened to London 
from my country residence where I then 
was^ and went to Newgate ; and on in* 
quiry I foUnd that Geraldi Duval was the 
name of one of the men confined on & 
char^ of murder» I then begged leave 
to see this mun ; whom though I had 
only seen at. a distance while struggling 
with poor Carlo, I was almost sure that 
I should know again. I ^d see him, 
and I had no doubt of his identity widi 
your determined foe. 

*" vis ypur name Geraldi DuvjJ?' 
said I. 

" * Why do you want to know ?' he re- 
plied in French. 

'^ * I am the friend of Madanie de Wal- 
demar,' I replied significantly. 

** ' Then you know/ he answered with 
the look of a demon, * that Geraldi Du- 
val is her eternal enemy, •..Are yqu W 
swered now.^' • . 

'' ' I am'. 
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*'• Arid I left him with a lightened heart. 
^Hifi next day he was tried, and condemned ; 
and at this time he is preparing for exe- 
ention.— Hateful as such sights are, I, 
icwr your entue satisfaction, am resolved 
to see him deaa. . 

** I am returned— ^sick at heart — ^but 
no matter^ as you will now be as happy 
in future as you deserve to be. [ 

* • I saw Geraldi ^iS^-r—I saw him dead ! 
Would I could tell you that he died a}^« 
parently penitent ! But he seemed to re-? 
jeet the priesfs attendance : and Geraldi, 
discovering me in the crowd, gave me a 
look of such nmlignattt and ambiguous 
meaning, as I cannot explain to myself $ 
*^^but he is dead. Farewell I I hope to 
visit you when you :ga to your new 
abode, &c. &c.'* 

* ^* Then, he is dead ! and w^ sliall be 
happy ^gain/'exclainied Waldemar. But 
£thelind, overcome by a variety of emo* 
dons, could not articulateLone word, but 

m2 
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stmk nearly insensible into the arn^ of 
her husband : nor did she regain her com- 
posure till, prostrate at the foot of the 
altjy, she breathed forth all the feelings 
of her pious , soul at the throne of kr 
preserver. 

Her next step was to desire, constant 
masses to be said for the soul of theim- 
penitent Geraldi. 

"Now then,!' said Waldemar, " we 
inay venture to go to Brussels/. And 
Ethelihd assented ; but she heaved adeep 
sigh while she thought of Mina andfaer 
mother. Preparations were immediatdy 
begun for their removal, and after a plea- 
siaht journey the travellers reached Brus* 
sels ; nor was it long before they were 
settled in their new abode, and oiue 
more happy. 

'True, they hadleftmapy dear andattati- 
ed friends in Bdhemsa; but then Ethelinii 
found her brother and his family^ and tbe 
friends of her childhood^ at Brussels; d 
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but for one fatal event, all lier recoUectieiis 
of Brussels arid its environs would have 
been full of tenderness and pleasure. 
However, in spite of one painful renxem- 
brahce, Ethelirid enjoyedthe prospect of 
making Brussels her future residence; as 
she' found, the niemoiy of her parents 
'^nd herself was still priecious in the hearts 
of their former coippanions. 
' The first thing which Ethelind arid 
Waldemar did on taking possession of 
their new territory^ was- to cause a strict 
inquiry to be made into the wants of the 
poor inhabitants around them ; aiui their 
iiext, to relieve those wants for the pre- 
sent^ and take means to prevent a re* 
currence of them in future : and thusi 
by making the great possessions which 
had devolved on them a blessing to others; 
prove their deep! sense of the niercy 
which had been so recentlyiihown towards 
themselves^ * 

Ethelind's n^xt desire was to have the 
body of poor Madame Steinheim taken 
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up, and moved to Brussels to be bklkf- 
red there by the side of her murdered 
daughter ; — ra desire of ^hkh Waldemat 
immediately toolc means to secure, ^e 
fulfilment: and leave being granted, it 
was not long before the mortal reinains of 
the sorely visited motherivere united to 
those of her child in- the cathedral ehurck 
at Brussels, where WaWemar caused a 
plain xnarbiemonument to be er^^ted over 
"them, in order to commemorate the5 
virtues and their fate^ 

• The persons sent to convey th© body 
to Brussels told this remarkable anecdc^ 
on their return, namely ; - ^ tliat a few days 
after Waldemar and ^l^theUnd -had left ilm 
^nn, the grave of Madaeae Steinhoim ]»«[ 
been foiind strewed with flowers ; imd 0n^ 
piece of paper, whieh was la&tened imto 'tli$ 
*od ))y a stick, were written tfaesi^^ wiirdik 

* A tribute of regret, deepv ht»t^ alas! -un^ 
availing.' On inquiry it was ascertained 
that one m^oming (it day-^break a tdil 9tnd 
inajestic-looking man bad b'^n seert to 
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leave the church-yard, hiding his face with 
his hands, had instantly mounted a very 
fl^et steed, and had disappeareddirectjy." 
They added, it was supposed at the inn 
that thi$ man was G]5Ralpi Duval. 

** I have no doubt of it," said Sthe^ 
lind, rejoiced to find any proof of popeit 
feeling in her powerless enemy-^-^now 
powerless before the Most Powerful ! — 
now undergoing, fron> a Judg^ that can* 
not err, th@ punishment ^due to Uis 
crinies! 

: «< Yet how inconsistent i$ it/' said 
Waldemar, ** for the same man who ptir- 
pued your life with unrel^ting l^atred, 
to feel so much fbr the unintended mur- 
der which he perpetrated ! " 

^ ' But thej/ never oiBTended him — / did i, 
and I own to you, that this little trait 
of discriminating feeling ha9 been ^ 
balm to my wounded spirit. 3ut it h%s. 
made me .deplore n>ore. than ev«r, .^a^ 
my consideration withheld my lH?I(^¥i>d 
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father from endeavouring by sonie rneam 
or other to reform Geraldi, and from 
trying to convert an eneiny into a friend. 
My dearest husbat^, unfortunate circmn- 
stances nmde Geratdi what he was, and 
turned the mttk of liuman kindness in 
his nature into gall. Think how hard 
a trial it must be, for an aspirings youth 
like him to see all his prospects^ close at 
fourteen, and to look forward to a long 
life, deprive4 of every hope founded oo 
virtue !.... Peace to his soulT 
* And at Brussels as well as at Prague 
Ethelind ordered masses fer the soul of 
Geraldi Duval. 

*' If they do rwthing for the so^l of Ge- 
raldi, sweet enthusiast," thought Meynell, 
(whowasnowon a visit at Brussels), ** they 
will do much for yours.** JJut he kept hisr 
implied heresy to himself, respecting 
Bthelind's true piety, too much to titter 
what he thought. 

Waldemar and Ethelind now imagined 
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themselves happily settled at Brussels for 

Hfe. Accordingly they received the visits' 

of th<!lr friends,, visited tliem in return, 

and made acquaintances for the sake of 

their children, who would in two or three 

years be introduced into the world'.* But 

Ethelind*s •mind had been weaned by the 

trials she had undergone, from any thing 

that came under the description of pubKc- 

amusements or public balls, and she had 

a decided aversion to appear * at - them i 

especially as tlw* remarkable events of her 

life were too generally known not to rhake 

her ah object for the gaze of curiosity. 

But Waldemar was apprehensive lest 

she should carry her acquired love of re- 

• 

tirement too far ; and that when her chil- 
dren wanted' her guidance into the world, 
she Would find, from long disuse, that 
duty painful which otherwise it would be 
pleasing to her to perform. Accordingly 
he resolved to combat it ^ as much as he 
could, though with gentleness. And. 

M 5 
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not long after the monument had been 
^ected to the memory^ of Madame'Stein- 
heim and of Miaa^ — and wimi what- 
ever had a tendency to tecnU past ps^ 
Imd therefore ceased to be agitated, Wal- 
demar told Ethdind that he had ^ favour 
to request of her« 

- *^ Look upon it as granted th^i/' she 
xepfied smiling. 

JSut Waldemar shook his head^ and 
told her he was by no means certain thai 
his victory was so assured. 

" Can I refuse any thing you wish ?** 
replied Ethelind with quickness. 
. " Nous verrons.'' — And Waldemar 
explained his business. 

He told Ethelind that an old friend of 
his, the Count de Friberg, whom some 
untoward . circun^tances h^d ma4e luft 
enemyi but who was latdy r^ccaiieiled to 
him, and he trusted for lile> was eome to xe* 
side at Brussels, and was gQifi|; to giye a 
grandball on his eldesCscm's coioiiig of iige. 
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** And/' added he, " though I know' your 
aversion to such scenes^ I ventured to say I 
hoped you would oblige me and gratify the 
children l^ accepting his invitation,^ 

'' The children ! Are they invited ?" i 

"O yes, it is a child's haH .also ; 
^nd the children are to have their own 
ball-room to themselves, and.thdr 6wn 
supper. Their parents and others are to 
come in fiancy dresses^ with 'masks, or in 
characters, or in dominos." 

^* A masked-ball too ! No, no, indeed 
I cannot, cannot go to it." 

^'Butl will not go with6ui}K)u; asd 
if I stay away, my friend will fancy my 
reconciliation with him is not sincere, or 
I should have had pleasure in bearing so 
public a testimony to our renewed in- 
timacy ; for it was at Brussds, just before 
I knew you, that we quarrdled, and our 
difTerence was generally known* :Then 
tbe children, too, would be so 6brry not 
to go, as most of their young friends will 
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be there : and Madame de Friberg and 
her littfe girk are coining to call on you 
to-day/' 

Tobelnief, Bthelind gave at last' a 
reluctant consent^ saying/ ^^ But allow 
me to tett you, I g6 because it is your' 
desire that I should go ; and it is a wife*^ 
duty; and it is always my pleasute^ to obey 
my husband.** 

The appointed evening arrived ? and 
Ethelind in a fancy dress, and Walde- 
mar in a blue domino and mask, entered 
' the carriage to convey them to this ball, 
accompanied by their two eldest diil- 
dren. 

" Where does the Count de Fribi^rg 
live ?" said Ethelind. 

Wald^^iar ' informed her ; but kdded, 
" We are. not going to his house ; the 
ball is held at some public rooms «**- 

"I wonder at which of the public 
rooms ?^' saidEthelind, turning very faint, 
as she recollected the last ball that she 
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attended at public rooms. in Brussels/ But 
Waldemar could not tell her. All he knew 
was, that the entrttnce to it was at a 
splendid portico in such a street (ihen-f 
tioning the name of it) ; and Ethelihd's 
mind was immediately relieved •' 
; Whish they arrived at this portico, they 
found it not only splendid ih architecture; 
but from the blaze of lights which adorn • 
^itforthe occasion ; and Ethelindsaw no- 
thing to remind her of tihe rooms of for- 
mer days. Still she could not enjoy the 
scene around h^; she. could not bnt re- 
member that her daughters were mthin 
two years as <Ad as she was when she went 
to thut ball which had 8o fatally injSu- 
eneed her future life ; and she trembled 
lest some unforeseen occurrence, as un- 
fprieseen as .the event which she recalled 
had been to her, should cloud over the 
bright morning pf tWr days, and make 
her suffer again in the jpersons of her 
children. But £thelind, who hung on 
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Madame de Friberg's arm, (a lady with 
ivfaom she was excessively pleased,) feltit 
inoumbent on her to drive away^ tjiose 
saddening mid, probably, ilUfoQiided fears, 
and look the gaiety which she./elt not. 

That evening Waldemar, for the first 
time in his life, left the side of EtheUnd. 
He quitted hef in order to indulge himsdf 
in the amusement of talking in a feigned 
voice to those whom he knew under thdr 
disguises, and of occasioning them a s&H 
of impatient but vain desire to know who 
he was, — an amusement weU known td 
frequenters of masquerades. ^ His unustisl 
desertioo, though p^ectly excu^dt>le, did 
not tend to raise her spirits : and longo« 
the festive crowd around felt the slightest 
wi^ to disperse, Ethelind sighed to i^turB 
£o a scene more congenial to hcfr ; and 
nothing but her dislike to vex Waldemff 
prevented her from begging to r^tite; is 
she knew Madame de Friberg and her 
husband: would take care of her ehUdrai; 
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md hsititig seen tbem already dance seve« 
ral dances, even her maternal pride waa 
sufiiciei^Iy satisfied^ 

Bujb Waldemar would not as yet allow 
her to leav^ the room ; and bein^ weary 
of standing, she left the arm of the 0iun-» 
tes5, and went to a retired seat. near, a sort 
df door of eniarance, which was throwck 
open, and by that means refreshed the 
rooms considerably. Btheliiid sat for a 
few minutes on this seat lo«»t in reverie^ 
and infkttentive to the passing objfectsi 
Vut suddenly turning to look throng <this 
^ntrance-door along the passage to wliich 
h led,-r-a pas;»age only fakitly ilfauni-* 
nat^y^-^shestartedfrom her seat in strong 
and overwhelming emotion, for she .rjet 
^Qgnmd in that passage ihtrtxyiSftA 
Ivhere Geraldi so many years ago 1 had 
^tabbed hh innocent victim ; and fDund 
ihut^ thou^ she had been deed ved. by a 
new.isntr^tnee, and the changes ixdidi Jiad 
taken place in the. furniture asiil ^^her 
things^ she was actually in those very 
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rqpms where the homble event which lidl 
darkened over her destiny, had actually 
happened. Nay, as that passage-entranee 
sqipeared neither to have been painted 
nor cleaned since the last time she enter- 
ed it, she even fistncied^ she saw some of 
the murdered Mina'sblood still staining 
the wall and the floor r and when Walde- 
mar rehirned to her, he found her nearly 
fainting and in the greatest emotion. 

*" Take me hence, take ine hence," she 
cried, ^^ this place is not good for me— 
letmegoawaydkectlyr* And.then,asWell 
as sfaecoukl, shee^lained tohim thecause 
of ha: distress^ and^e extent of her hoF* 
rible su^icions. Waldemar immediately 
saw that to combat suob feelings was im- 
possible t he resolvedthepefpre ta retnove 
her instantly from the fikkCe which caN 
them forth ; and having assiured har he 
w:quld call lip the carriage directly, h« 
told hdr that when he hadseen her \k(m 
he would return for the cUId^n. 

Accordingly he left her, tfnd wm down 
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the dreaded passage, which was nearisr 
the spot where his carriage was then 
stationed, than the new portico ;•'— while 
Ettielind, as she followed hhiiwith hep 
eyes till hb blue domino was lost in 
the crowd, said to herself, "To he sure 
he will notinsh me to go along that .pas* 
sage to the coach, and pass that spot !" 

. But to return to Geraldi Duval, the 
author of those suiierings which were now 
so forcibly and so unexjpectedly recalled 
to the mind Of Ethelind, and wdio^atthat 
very moment was, though supposed dead, 
alive in Brussels. . > 

Ethelind showed her knowledge of tlje 
human heart, in her conTiction that the 
punishment of Geraldi was not likely to 
eradicate his hatred towards lier, but ra- 
ther to increase it ; and in the enforced 
solitude of his prison he was for ev^r 
dwelling on his blighted prospects, and 
pining for revenge on her as the cause. 

Geraldi was, with reason, vain of his 
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personal advantages : he possessed mi< 
eommon symmetry and beauty of form dxA 
feature; he had &lso eionseious ene^ of 
character, sufficient to execute any project 
of his proud ambition ; and he had been 
taught by his partial parents to- bdim 
that, could he acquire wealth and con* 
nexions by forming an advantageous mah 
riage, the obscurity of his birth would be foT« 
gotten, and his tovirering wishes gratified 
It wastberefore not only boyish passioo, 
but worldly prudence, which led him |q 
endeasirour to recommend himself to E&e* 
lind Manstein ; and her- disdain of tmOi 
which he attributed wholly to yAie, suidto 
fecom of his humble birth, stung Ym& to 
the quick, as it conidnc^ him that bis 
parents were deceived in thinkingihecouM 
ever get above the disadvantages of bis 
parentage, and tl^tt the failure of all the 
aspirings of his ambition ivas.to be pre* 
dieted from this unfortunate instanee. 
Therefore, it was not the mere circuui* 
stance of Ethelind's refusal to dance with 
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likt>, but what that circuipstaijce /?roM?flf» 
which maddened the unhappy youth inta 
tbo dt^she of personal and immediate vex).^ 
geam^ : and when he saw Ethelind daring 
by dancing with another^k though ^ho 
bad refused );iim, to pass a personal aft 
front on hii^^ and one which he was sji^q 
she would not have ventured to pass oi\ 
another ; when too^he bad accepted a &>&!% 
of rank as a partnefi as if to mark that^ 
she refosed Geraldi on nccount of hi» be-. 
i|)g lowly born, his f e^ngs b^eai^ un-*^ 
wntrollable, .and he rushed from the? 
loom to prepare the meditated vengeance. 
T-«But that vengeance failed. And what 
increased the agony of his disapj^Qintitk^V^ 
was, . that I^^ina^s lif^ and the reaf$on joi 
hex mother wef e the unintended $aQrii]tee^ 
of his revenge; foifthey had bolh *i5^te<t 
\Aih i^lway«; with kiii4 and enoouraj^n^ tt-f 
t^ntion, and his belov^ moiber hadnior^ 
thftti omje received seyvicejs fvom Mi^<fcnw 

Stemheimt 
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Still, time might not perhaps have in- 
creased his enmity to Ethelind if it did 
not isubdue it, had he not met in the pri- 
son with a companion who used every 
art to inflame his resentment, and keep 
tip his terrible resoltition of pursuing his 
revenge as soon as ever the *term of his 
imprisonment was over; and this com' 
panion was no other than the worthless 
and unnatural son of poor Madame Stein- 
heitn. 

This man, after a series of proiligacf 
and extravagance, had been thrown into 
prison for debt : — and strange to say, in- 
stead of avoiding, he sought the^presence 
of the murderer of his sister and the de- 
stroyer of his nrwther ; and he spoke sonic 
degree of j^mfort to the heart of Glera!(fi, 
by assunng him that he forgave him hb 
unintentional crime while trying to ob- 
tain adjust revenge, but that he never 
would forgive Ethelind for being the 
cause of his sister's danger, and death. 
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Geraldi, who bad witnessed almost with 
disgust the regard which Steinheim ex- 
pressed for him, — ^the man who had de« 
stroyed his mother, (as he knew that he 
himself could never have borne the sight 
of the being who had murdered his)-^was 
rex^ohciled to this unnatural forgiveness,' 
by Steinheim*s professions of eternal ha- 
tred towards Ethelind, as the real and 
iniginal cause of the destruction of those 
whom he loved: and thus, by administer^' 
iiig food to his hate, Steinheim suoeeeded 
in lulling asleep the good feelings which 
would Iiave closed his heart against this 
designing villain. . * 

Geraldi did not suspect why Steinbeim' 
felt, and acted thus. In the first place; 
Steinheim was abeingin whom selfishness 
and vice had utterly annihilated thefeelingt 
of nature. As Mina would have shared 
with him his paternal fortune, he rejoiced 
at her death, after tlie first shock was 
over ; and when the benevolent Mansteins 
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offa!*ed to take charge of his unconscious 
mother, and he took possession of her 
fortune^ he thought Geraldi the greatest 
henefactot he had ever known ; and b 
iVoiiki have told him so when he saw 
him, had he not discovered that tiie youth 
bad affections and feelings \vith which he 
liad no sym})athy, and which indeed he did 
not exptct to find in the Riitwixs sot. 
But he also hated Ethdind, and hated 
her porents ; simply because he had in- 
jured thera^ and they had too greatly 
bilged him. 

r Manstein not only hiaintained his mo- 
ther, (though he pretended he would d- 
low him money for her board,) but he bad 
lent bim a considerable sum of nionejf, 
for which, on hearing of his distresses, he 
bad cancelled the bond. But BtheUnd, 
4ware of the vileness of his character, on 
Ills' application to her aflter her Others 
death to lend him money, had positiveb 
refused to befriend him in any v\'ay ^ and 



by that means made him her des^y ene^ 
my 8l8 well as CferaWi, whom he there- 
fore bad a jdeasure in spiriting up tor 
perseverance in what he called his meri^ 
iorious intentions. ; 

He had also other designs on Greraldi 
in which he succeeded: for that forlhrn 
boy, looking on himself as necessarily art 
outcast from society, wasinduced l^ Steiit- 
beim to join with him a compatiy of 
banditti, some of i^^hom were then im* 
pj'isoned with them, but were going to be 
discharged soon> whose greatest haunt 
was a cavern in the Hereynian f(»:est| 
near which, unconsciously, Waldemar 
took up his abode on leaving Ratisbon j 
near which place also there was a cavern 
in which Geraldi and Steiaheim lay 
0oi^ealed when Geraldi first attacked 
.Ethelind's life after be left prison. It 
WHS therefore Ho wonder that Geraldi^ 
who Was allowed the choice of ^ horse 
in his co^^rades* stables in the forest, 
should have a steed so svvift of foot, nor 
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that be should so long and so often 
elude pursuit.' — But even his steed did 
not ahviiys save him ; and in a' reticontre 
on the road (in which Steinheim was 
killecl), Geraldiy Giuseppe Celamo his 
cousin, and some of the band, were takai 
and confitied at Al tenburg. But ttaving 
escaped from thence, Oeraldi (after his 
unsuccessfulaim atEtheiind with a pistol) 
had fled with Giuseppe in disguise to 
England ; and there (as has been related 
above), a man being murdered by the 
eousin of Geraldi, both of them for this 
offence were thrown into prison . 
' But GenJdi, being aware that no- 
thing could be proved against Aitn^ and 
that he probably would • be set at liber- 
ty again, thought it expedient to pre- 
vail on Giuseppe to change names with 
him'; and they agreed that Giuseppe 
should be arraigned under the name of 
Oeraldi Duvaly and he uiider that of 
Giuseppe Celamo. Hence arose the se- 
curity of Meynell; a security increased by 
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the resemblance before mentioned ot 
6mseppe-to his relation. Geraldi con- 
granulated himself on the deception which^ 
hp and his cousin had practised, becaU3e, 
when he was liberated from prison, he 
knew that the idea of his being no more 
would make his return to Germany less 
insecure than it would otherwise have' 
been, and would also throw Waldemar and 
Ethelind so completely off their guard, 
that he might very likely be able to com- 
plete his still meditated vengeance. 

He accordmgly, though still disguised, 
embarked at Harwich, and landed at 
Ostend. Wliile he was there, he saw by a 
Binissete paper that the Baron Waldemar 
^ad' lately-succeeded to a large property in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Brussels, 
and^had recently taken possession of it. 

To Brussels therefore Geraldi hasten* 
edr and he arrived early on the evening 
i^ointed for the ball to be given 
by the Couht de Fribei^ ;. at those very 
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rooms wfaere, twenty ^one years before^ 
that event had taken place which was 
the means of making him a ruffian, and 
an outcast of society for life ! 

Geraldi overheard particulars of the 
intended hall, and vrhere it was to be 
held, in a ooflfee-house^ which hefearlessfy 
entered, because the same paper which 
contained the account of Waldemar's 
change of ahode^ had also contained a 
long account of his trial and supposed 
execution; and he had the additional 
security of a reddish*coloured wig and 
false whiskers, and eye-brows of the same 
hue« 

Having heard these, to him important 
particulars, (for the family of Waldenuir 
was one of those named amongst the 
company expected to be at the ball,) Ge- 
raldi left the coflfee-house to ruminate 
alone on the best means of effecting bis 
^till fixed design on the life of Ethelind; 
wUle he thought with savage joy, ho* 
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iiiiimtely and beyond all his hopes com- 
plete would tiow be his triumph, if he 
could destroy Ethelind on that very spof^ 
where she had given him the offence 
which he resented, and whefe an inno- 
cent girl whom he esteemed, bad paid 
the forfeit of her offending. 

" I shall then," said he, " revenge n:ot 
imly my own injury, but that of Mina 
8teinheim ! " And so eager was he to en- 
joy this complete satisfaction to his ha- 
tred, that he felt even life indifferent 
to him, when compared with the in- 
terests of this great revenge. 

When his plans were nearly arranged, 
he went to the cathedral, in order to visit 
the grave of his parents^ a pious duty 
which he paid as soon as he was libera- 
ted from jprison seven years before, and 
which no consideration could have led 
him to omit paying again on his return to 
Brussels. Accordingly he bought flowers 
to strew ov^r that grave^ which was an- 

n2 
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noticed, arid unknown, by any otW tjt 
And this being, who was meditating the 
forbidden crime of murder, with smr 
puloui^ punctuality was preparing to ful- 
fil the cofrimandment of " Honour thy 
father and thy mother;'* not, however, 
with the wish of obeying the awful v<»ce 
jttmt had commanded it, but merely from 
nfteUng of filial tetiderness, of which eteD 
hU habits of tife» and his ^tracious giit, 
in :pToi;pect« could not divest him* 

On entjei^Qg ihe cbujcch, he was ai? 
re$ted on his-wfty to his parents' grave,!); 
the sight of a new monument ; and be 
started with mi^ed emotion, at seeing by 
Ihe li^t of the lamp over it, tiiat it vm 
erected to the memory of his iwo vi(^m 
victims deeply cegretted by him : and, 
actuated by the same feelings jus he had 
e3q)erienced before, with the seme hd 
intended to ts^ the life of her who \d 
watobfid: with ex^nplory tenderness oiffl 
th^ ^stence vi^ich he ha4 rendered 
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joyless^ he ktrewed some of the flowers 
designed for his parents, over the tomb 
of the Steinheims, and then threw him-< 
self, in a sort of hallowed paroxysm of 
filial ,affectioh, on the grave of his father 
^nd mother. 

• Strange, hut not uncommon incon- 
sistency of feeling ! And the great mas-* 
ter of human nature . has represented 
Lady. Macbeth as only deterred from 
murdering her sleeping and defenceless 
King, by his resemblance to her cwn 
father • [^ 

^* Had be not resembled myya/^.as lie slept, . 

I*ddoneiU" 

'., ... ./ . ..... 

. Is it visionary then t5 belieye, that at 
ttie very moment when human beings 
are on the point of committing the worst 
actions, they are the most capable of 
being worked.upon by virtuous mptivesj 
if presented •to their mind ?— Is it not 
likely, that while Geraldi^s heart was 
thus softened by filial tenderness^ an4 
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almost virtuous remorse, the voice of 
admonition axni persuasion would not 
luive been lost on him ; and that, had any 
one, aware of his bloody intentions, been 
at hand to address hts best feelings, tbe 
ruffian deed might have been prevented, 
and Ethelind saved ? Had any one bidden 
him look forward once more- with hope, 
and said to him, ** You are supposed 
dead, and may in a foreign land, and 
under another name, be^n life and fame 
anew;" he might perhaps have been 
excited to forgo his desperate and terribfe 
intentions. 

But no voice spoke to him from the 
senseless marble, nor did the prophetic 
priest address him from the altar, to " call 
the sinner to repentance^ : ** but hfi rose 
from his parents*grave,sighedfts bypassed 
the tomb of two of his victims, and 'then 
repaired to the spot, whende he was re- 
solved to watch for the moment, to spring 
upon flf^a^A^/* victim. 
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As soon as the carriages began to ar- 
rive at the illuminated portico, which 
I have before described, Geraldi, con- 
cealed behind the crowd assembled to 
see the company alight, watched for the^ 
arrival of the fariiily of Waldemar. 

Waldemar alighted first, and Geraldi 
took particular notice of the decoration 
bf his hat, and the colour of his domino. 
His mask, which he held in his hand, was, 
he observed, only a common black mask; 
and having waited till he saw Ethelind 
alight, and had thus ascertained the fact 
of her being there, he was preparing to 
depart, when he saw Waldemar drop 
something as he tied on his mask, before 
he followed Ethelind and his children. 
Geraldi took up what he dropped, and 
found it of the greatest importance to his 
purpose ; for it was thie ticket of admis- 
sion for masks, and no name was written 
on the back of it. 

' * Byery circumstanee favours nay de- 
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^igns,** thought Geraldi, and he inunc- 
diately went to a place where he knew 
masquerade dres$es were to be pro- 
cured. On the counter lay the fellow 
domino to Waldemar's, and a hat, which 
under his direction in a short time was 
Hie very counterpart of his : and on his 
pretending dissatisfaction with the d(h 
mino and the hat, the shopman said, he 
could only assure him that the Baron de 
Waldemar had been there, and hadchosen 
a hat and domino exactly the same in 
every particular. 

This was enough ; and desking a por- 
ter might follow with them to his faotet^ 
he led the way thither, and assumed the 
fatal disguise : but he concealed the do- 
mino with a large Italian feriiola ; fm4 
unmasked repaired to the sceiae of ac^oDt 
to watch for the best opportuaiiy ti 
inasking, and using the tick^. 

Tickets were, he founds rec<eivedat*tbe 
door of the well-rememlfered passage, as 



well as at the portico ; and GeralcK ihougbt 
it would be best for him tb show his at the 
yor;72(?r place^ as itwas iU'lighted* H^then 
entered the ball-room, in order to try 
how far he might venture to mingle in the 
crowd without fear of being found out as 
an intruder: and having done so,* he saw 
that, if he took care to avoid being in the 
same Iroom with Waldemar, he was in no 
danger of detection. He had been ad- 
dressed several times as Waldemar, and 
had heard " Aye, you will not speak ; 
but we know you, baron"- — so often, that 
he found he indeed looked the man whom 
he wished to appear : but seeing the real 
Waldemar enter the room, he retired at 
the door by which he entered. 

It was not long after this that Walde- 
m^ at the desire of Ethdind went in 
search of her carriage ; and Geraldi^, who 
had taken off his mask again, and had 
hidden his domino with his- cloftk; (which 
he had given f o a by-stander to hold for 
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him,) saw EtheHnd pale and trembling 
standing at the end of the passs^; and 
was convinced, by the look of horror 
which her countenance assumed when- 
ever her eye involuntarily ghtticed towarck 
die spot where Mtna fell, that the whole 
scene had recurred to her as strongly as 
if it had then happened. He was not 
surprised, therefore, to hear Waldemar 
calling for his servants, and telling them, 
as their lady was taken ill, that they 
should go away instantly. " But,** he 
added, ^' the carriage must go rounds and 
get as near to the portico as possible, as 
yoyr lady can't come up this passage : — 
therefore I will go with you, 9nd see how 
far we shall have to walk." 

These ;directions, and this care to save 
the feelings of Ethelind, were, alas ! the. 
^eaiis of placing her in the vt^y of 
destruction. 

** Now is my time/' thought the listen- 
lA^ assassin. Then throwing off his 
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cloak and resuming his mask, while the! 
by-st^nd^s supposed the gentleman was 
playing some masquerade trick, he 
grasped hi^ dagger^ and prepared for th^ 
work of death. • 

^ Ethelind meanwhile was anxiously ex-^- 
pecting the return of Waldemar, and 
watching for the blue domino. Geraldi, 
therefore, had little difficulty in effecting 
his purpose ; for, taking him for Walde- 
mar, she advanced a few steps to meet 
him, and eagerly put her hsind in his, 
which trembled with emotion. But 
finding that he led her along the dreaded 
passage, she cried, " Oh! not that way ! 
Force me not to go that way 1 It would 
make the horrid scene live over again be- 
fore me!" ji 

Still, however^ he dragged her akmg, 

to tlie wonder and alarm of Ekhdind, 

whose slightest wish had usually power 

over her ho^and : and spite of hes strug- 

Jglw he had now dragged her to tbesf)0«>. 
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•tained as she believ^ with Miua*s blood, 
wheQ a well-4ai6wn voke exdaimed— r 
^ Yes ! the scene shall indeed live over 
again before thee T' — and in 'an instant 
she felt the assassin's cUgg^ in her side! 
And when Waldeniar» who was seeking 
her^ drew near .with. Madame de Frib^, 
he recdved her bleeding and insensible 
in hb arms. 

Gefaldi immediately tried to escape, 
and would have done so, — ^for he was 
armed and desperate, — ^bad not his mask 
dropt off, which caused him to be lecog* 
nised and seized by the officers of ju^iee, 
who having found out that Giuseppe had 
been executed under the^name of Geral- 
di» and that the latter had returned to 
j^russels, had been all day in pussuit o{ 
him, had trac^ him to the ro6iils» and 
were on the watdi to s^ze lum*^ ' 

To resist them was> he soon foimd> im« 
possible; and he wasL once. more (for tfat 
,ara^/»r m^ committed on the same^ 
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tii^enty-one years before) confined in tFie 
smne prison. 

ButWaidemar was wholly unconscious 
of the projected escape, or fortunate de* 
tention, of the marderer : — ^He saw no- 
thing, he was consciovis of nothing-^ 
but the murdered object whojh he held 
in his arms ; oh whom he vainly la- 
vished every tender and endearing epithet, 
and vainly conjured to speak to hin^ once 
more., and look on him oitce more. 

Assistance was sent for and procured 
iininediately» while Ethelind was caarried 
and laid on, the same bed on which the 
hleeding body of Min& had reposed ; and 
for hours Ethelind seemed as certainly 
4ead as Mina hersdf. 

But at length one t£ the medical at* 
tendants observed that there was a little 
naovement of the- pulsi^, and thatit was 
to be hoped the appearance of death was 
oecasioned not byrthe ibss of btood, ik bv 
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the wound, but was a deep swoon, the 
consequence of excess of terror. 

The instant Waldemar heard this opi- 
nion, he started up from his station at the 
pillow of Ethelind, and seizing the phy- 
sician*& hand exclaimed, *' Save her! 
save her ! and command my life and for- 
tune !'* while a sort of delirious joy suc- 
ceeded his before phrensied despair. 

The pulse of Ethdind now grew 
stronger and stronger t but as the blood 
still flowed faster and faster from the 
wound, every possible effort was fflai^ 
to stop the bleeding; and when these ef- 
forts were successful, it was judged ex- 
pedient to remove the sufferer from the 
place where she was ; as she would, on re* 
-covering her senses, recollect only too 
well, that on that very bed she had her* 
self knelt beside the bleeding corpse of 
her friend. 

A litter ther^ore was proeured, vA 
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Ethelind riemoved to the house of the 
Count de Friberg, which was at no great' 
distance ; and by the time she was con- 
yeyed into a chamber, she opened her 
eyes and gazed on the objects around her. 
But, alas ! it was without any conscious-* 
ness whatever; and the rapid pulse^ 
flushed cheek, and glittering eye, pro- 
claimed that she was' now exposed to all 
the ravages and danger of fever. 

Incessant were her ravings, most af- 
flicting were the expressions in which 
she vented them, and agonizing were th^ 
images constantly present to her mind. 
She knew no one, and she saw no image 
but that of Geraldi; whom she was con- 
stantly invoking to take her life and spare 
th^it of her adored husband: and while 
that husband was holding her burning 
hand in his, and absorbed in watching 
her ever- varying che^k, ^he used in the 
most pathettG aiccents to deplore his 
cruel absence^ and lament hb unkind* 
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tiess in leading her exposed to the hj 
pf.Gentldi. 

She would then conjure Waldemar 
Umself to go in search of Wald^r, 
and bring him to her; uncorisciom tbt 
his bitter tears fell upon her supplicating 
hands, and that she was speaking daggers 
to the heart of her husband, nearly aster- 
j'Ible as the dagger of Geraldi. 

But at length, with the fever, ibe 
delirium subsided; and Ethelind recog- 
nised the anxious* husband, who ^ 
so fondly watched, and sq fervently pray^ 
l>6side her phrensiedpillowduringsomaiil 

sleepless nights « But the reo^i^ 
was' too calm, and she seenaed notsufi^ 
CveoAj alive to the overwhelming esao* 

tibns of thankfulness and joy^ which <f 
]||rc»sed Waldemar and choked \mi^ 
terance. 

AU dangef for her lift^^wu^ horned 
at ian €/id> and- the onAy fear reiUBisnif 
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One idea was predominant, and tkat 
was,' that Geraldi was not really telken, 
though she was told that he was certainly 
in prison. 

** Did I . ever deceive you, dearest?'^ 
said Waldemar. 

' ** No : But you have been deceived, 
and may be so again.** 

*^ Well then — if I go to the prison 
and see Gerald in irons, will you believe 

H?*: •  ^ • •• • . 

•a will." 

And Watd^mar went to the prisonj^ 
agnizing as the visit was to him. 

Waldeiti^f was far morcf agitated than 
Geraldi, when through a grated window 
he beheld the still striking form and 
countenance of the unrelenting ruffian. 

Geraldi knew him instantly, dark as 

was his dungedn; and springing up with 

« violence that made the clanging of 

his fetters sound to the inmost soul 

pi Waldemar, he demanded '^ whiit th^ 
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intrusion meant: and if tbe fiaroBde 
Waldemar came to triumph over his foe 
in chains?" 

** No, •* replied Waldemar, ** I did not 
come to insult you, but to oblige my in- 
jured wife/' 

** Your wife! — Is she not dead then?' 
demanded Geraldi. 

" No, — ^and she is even out of danger. 

I will not endeavour to describe ^ 
horrible regrets of Geraldi, mingled o& 
casionally with bitter lamentations for 
£he deaths of Madame Steinheim aniithe 
innocent Mina; and an avowal of the 
melancholy pleasure with which he \d 
strewed their tomb with flowers, 

Waldemar, while Geraldi paused tfl 
take breath,, conld not help observing, 
^* that Ethelind was as innocent a victim 
as Mina and her mother." 

** Innocent! — innocent ! — ^When sb 
scorned me, — ^when her pride made te 
refuse her hand in the dance to the son 
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of Theresa Duval; and when she even 
danced witli another the moment after ! 
Tlie poor kind Steinheims never scorned 
Geraldi, — and I killed them: — ^and she, 
the proud o»e, lives! O my accursed 
fete ! and she lives to triumph in it !" 

" Noi-*-sfie lives to deplore it; — for 
rfie has never felt resentment towards you, 
Geraldi : and before I leave you, it is my 
duty perhaps, in pity to your sufferings^ 
to assure you that Ethelind forgives and 
prays for you.** 

" Forgives me! — she forgives mel-^ 
^ What has she to forgive ? She has 
had years! of happiness ; — she has had a 
life of freedom, of friendship, of griatiiied 
aflfections, of unstained reputation, and 
probably of high respect and honour. And 
what has mi/ life been ?. . . .and all the con« 
sequence of her devilish pride, which 
blighted the commencement of it! I loved 
tier. Baron de Waldemar, baby as I wa5 ; 
[ loved her, and she knew it; and yet she 
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humbled me, and yet she wounded mc to 
the soul ! True, passion was, footn the 
busy suggestions of pride, instantly swal- 
lowed up in hatred, — ^but at the moment 
of her scorn I was an objecttof pity: aad 
she— she made ipe, from th6 cons^ 
quences of that evenings in object of 
abhorrence and an outcast of society W 
Forgive me/ She forgive mef No:— sk 
should implore my f^giveness^ for having 
blasted all the faif promise! of my youtb» 
and for having shut the present and the 
future world eqpally against me !** 

Here Geraldi paused in strong and af' 
fecting etngtion*. And Waldemar,- 
however unnatural such bitter resent- 
ment of so trifling a circumstance ap- 
peared to him, and however moibid 
the mind of the man^ — ^forgot all otber 
feelings in pity for his blasted pto- 
spects : and with solen^n earnestness k 
conjured him to tell him if there was an/ 
way in which he could serve him, o^ 
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oblige him ; and if he would like to r<e^ 
ceive spiritual comfort from any particu- 
lar person. 

"Serve me!" said Geraldi, " why » 
aye. iFree me from these fetters, pre- 
vail on my enemies to drop their prose- 
otHion against me, and give up your 
^own; will you do that? You see I put 
your sincerity to a strong test^ and ask a 
great service of you." 

^ " You do ; and one 1 carmot perform, 
as your enlargement is, you know, in- 
l^mnpatible wth my wife's safety." 

" It is so,; and you cannot save me, 
and ought not to save me : therefore why 
do you pretend to offer me your services?" 

" Aughtc/y^thatl6ould dol2£;ow/rfdo.* 

" But there is only one effectual ser* 
vice^ and that you cadt do.... Away vldth 
you ! — ^As to spiritual aid, when I want 
it I'll send for it." 
. And Waldemar returned liome. 

" Well," s^id Bthelitid with a distrust- 
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ful smile^ " you have not seen him ; h 
i^ fled again, I know." 

However, the assurances of Waldemai 
removed this impression, though nothing 
could convince her that he would not 
escape again; and she often earnestly 
begged Waldemar to let her retire into 
the safe walls of a convent. And so m 
was she that Geraldi would be acqmttel 
at the trial which was then going on, that 
Waldemar promised, to attend the cob- 
elusion of it in person ; and> if GenUi 
was acquitted both of the robbery afil 
murder, to return, and convey her imnje* 
diately into a convent. 

But Geraldi was convicted^ and coa* 
demned to. execution . Still, as two isf 
Vfere to elapse before the sentence was tfl 
take place, Ethelind, with that calmd^ 
termination which was so alarming ^ 
behold, persisted in believing he woflH 
escape ; and. was every moment starting) 
a^d fancying he was 6n the stairs, oral 
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I tile window ; and Waldemar knew not 

how to combat this evidently diseased, 

state of nervous feeling. However, she 

i seemed pleased with the idea of his going 

again, to the prison^ and he went. 

Geraldi's face was turned towards the 
grate when Waldemar reached it ; but he. 
was so absorbed in thought that he was 
unconscious of his approach; and hig 
countenance was so full of woe, and so 
devoid of the fierceness which usually di- 
stinguished it, thatWaldemar beheld him; 
with eyes tearful with compassion. 

At length, Geraldi saw him, and ap- 
proaching him said, " Baron Wlildemar, 
why yoa thus persist to visit me I know; 
not ; but I am told you are a kind-heart-, 
ed man, and I believe you do not come 
to insult the wretched.'* 

^* No, on my soul!" said Waldemar, 
speaking in strong and evident, emo* 
tion. 

Gerajdii looked at him, a5 if he would 
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have read his inmost heart?—** Is your 

wife dead, or dying ?^ • 

** No, she lives; and ^11 live.** 
**Then is that tear for me!....l 

thank you. Had such a maft so fek fo? 

me when I first erred, perhaps I shoald 

not have been the thing I am.** 
^ I firmiy believe it.** 
** Again I thank yo»," said GeraMi. 

•* Baron Waldemar,** he continued, " I 

have seen a priest since you left me, and 

he has told me what has altered ^ 

feeling much towards Bthelind Maustan. 

I, find that with all her prid^ she owned 

thatGerlldi Duval hada smL I finddist, 

l^elieving me dead, she ordered massesbolh 

at Prague and here, to be said for the 

^ul of Geraldi Duval; she mcMle liie of 

importance in one way, however; and I 

thank her too. — ^Yes, and. I believe I hbi 

l^ad I did not till her: — ^and — ^3^es — y« 

—I believe I forgive her. And now,** te 

added, ias if willing to escape from any 
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ft 

. witness of ^lis deep emotion, " leave me, 
leave me.*' 

" Would I could save you !*' exclaim- 
ed Waldemar, with that tone and in that 
accent of sincerity which carries convic- 
tion to the heart of the hearer, 

" You\:annot: but I am told that my 
Redeemed can, and i endeavour to 
believe it. Farewell !" 

*^* You shall have the prayers of us all,*' 
said Waldeniar ; and hastened away. 

The next morning Geraldi expiated 
his crimes on the scaffold ; where his de- 
meanour though manly was not harden- 
ed : and the account of his last moments 
was such as to gratify the feeling heart of 
Waldemar. 

But no one could persuade Ethelind 
tliat he was really dead; she was suiPe 
that he even contrived to deceive the 
*xecutioner, and that he feigned death : 
md Waldemar feared that Ker reason. 
vol-. IV. o 



) 
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would never perfectly return. But as 
desperate cases require desperate cures, 
he waited on the magistrate, and ob- 
tained leave to bring Ethelind to seethe 
body of Geraldi before it was clad in the 
habiliments of the grave . And that af ter- 
noon^ without telling Etbelind whithei he 
was canning her, he led her to the room 
that contained the remains of her now 
powerless enemy .^ — 5* Look there, in- 
credulous Ethelind!** said Waldemar; 
^* look on that well-known face, and tell 
me if you do not indeed see Geraldi ? " 

Ethelind started with instinctive terror 
at the sight of those features ; and said 
in a hurried voice, " But he is only sleep- 
ing ! — ^Let us away ; he will kill me, you 
know^ when he awakes again ! *^ I 

Waldemar s heart now died within 
him, and he feared eveiji this sight wouU 
not restore her to sane perception. But 
he persisted — ** Look again^ dear Ethc- 
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lind ! nay, move not so softly : nothing 
but the last dread trumpet can wake him 
now/* 

Ethelind shuddered, and said in a low 

voice, " Tlie last dread trumpet ! Q then 

poor Geraldi !** She now approach^ 

still nearer ; and as she sa^ that cheek, 

once and always indeed so round, so 

blooming, now sunk and pale and livid; 

and when she beheld those "bright and 

terrible eyes" fast closed in the unyield" 

ing film of death — the once full, red, 

and scornful lip now wan, thin, and 

shut with the perceptible tightness of 

dissolution, her bosom began to heave, 

and a rising sob indicated beginning 

conviction. 

Waldemar^s hopes instantly revived, 
andhe exclaimed, *^ Now, Ethelind, touch 
that hand, so often armed against thy 
innocent life, though powerless now, and 
able to hurt thee no more/* 
Waldemar then took the hand of Ethe- 

o2 
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lind, and made it grasp the hand of Geraldi. 
As soon as she felt that icy coldness, that 
coldness so peculiar, so penetrating;— 
that coldness which nothing living knc^ws, 
and which death alone can give, the 
awful touch carried conviction to her 
diseased mind ; tears, long strangers to 
her, burst in salutary torrents from her 
eyes ; and throwing herself in her hus- 
band's arms^ she exclaimed, " O Wal- 
demar! I am now convinced, and you 
liave cured me ; but take me hence, for 
now this sight is too much for me.** 

From that hour Ethelind was restored 
to health of mind, as well as of body; and 
nothing has since disturbed her happi- 
ness or that of her family, though a sud- 
ilen gloom always overspreads the coun- 
tenance both of Waldemar and Bthelind 
whenever the idea of Geraldi is recalled 
tor.tbem: but that gloom is occasion- 
ed by^^enerous feeling for his fate, not 
by^£seB£ment of his crime. And Ctbe- 
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lind, while contemplating the bright 
prospects of her own sons, regrets that 
she was the means of blighting the fair 
promise of the youthful Geraldi. 



[This story is founded on a fact which was related 
to me as follows : — About twenty years ago a boy 
at Brussels^ having been rejected as a partner at a 
ball, by a girl about his own age, which was not 
much more than twelve > he left the ball-room, 
went to a coffee-house, and drank several glasses 
of wine ; — then lay in wait for the poor girl, as she 
left the plat^. of entertainment j and, as he thought, 
stabbed her to the heart ; — but in his flutter he had 
mistaken the dbject, and he had stabbed her com- 
panion. He wiis instantly seized ; and as he was 
led to prison, he approached his intended victim, 
and said, " Je te relrouuerai un jour /" On ac* 
count of bis extreme youth his sentence was not 
death, but imprisonment for twenty years. The 
term of his imprisonment is now about to expire.} 



THE WELCOME HOME; 

OR, 

THE BALX. 



How fortunate is it for me, with my 
impatient spirit,** said Ronald Breadal- 
bane to General Monthermer, as they 
were travelling from Portsmouth to Lon- 
don, " that I have you with me as a com- 
panion to beguile the length of the wayr 

" I can echo your words with perfect 
sincerity," replied the general ; " as after 
a residence in India of sixteen years and 
upwards, my eagerness to reach London, 
and get my business transacted there, that 
I may hasten to my native place, is as great 
as yours.** 

"Aye!** replied the enthusiastic and 
national Breadalbane, who was manv 
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years younger than the general: "but 
my native place, my Highland hofne, is 
«uch an enchanting spot! O Scotland, 
dear Scotland ! land of the mountain and 
the vale ! land of beautiful women and of 
brave men ! land of genius and of song ! 
land of kindness and hospitality! I bring 
to thee an unchanged heart, my country, 
and a conviction that there is nought like 
thee upon the habitable globe !'' 

Had Breadalbane been so fortunate as 
to have read the eulogium lately passed 
by a certain orator on this loved land of 
his birth, in his admirable speech on the 
education of the poor, he would, perhaps, 
liave borrowed his language ; and would 
have exclaimed, "What part of the world 
into which Scotchmen have emigrated, 
have they not benefited? What part 
where they have emigrated, have they not 
conferred more benefits upon than they 
have reaped ?** 
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General Monthermer, who loved his 
own country too well not to be able to 
make allowances for national pride in 
others, replied with a benevolent smile, 
*' I fultyadmit the truth of what you have 
said of Scotland ; for I have gazed ena- 
moured on its women, listened with de- 
light to the eloquence of its orators, have 
hung enraptured on its melodies, and 
read, with ever new transport the works 
of its poets and its writers. I have also 
had my inmost soul warmed by its hospi- 
tality ; and who that has ever seen and 
been welcomed to the metropolis of your 
country, Breadalbane, but must remem- 
ber it with grateful pleasure to the end 
of his existence, and almost pine to be- 
hold Edinburgh again ! "* 

*• Thank you, thank you, dear gene- 
ral," cried the wann-hearted Caledonian, 
grasping his hand eagerly; **then let me 
one day welconpije you there," 
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" But tell me," said the general, laugh- 
ing, " can you not in return s«y some-- 
thing in praise of poor Old England ?" 

"Oh ! much, much: but you are your- 
self such an euloegr on your country, 
that I need say nothing, except that 
amongst the other obligations which she 
has conferred on the world, I rank very 
highly indeed that of her having produced 
a General Mcnthermer.** 

"You make me blush, Breadalbane/^ 
replied Monthermer, "and I know not 
how to show my sense of such courtesy." 

" I will tell you how; come and visit 
me in my own dear little Highland home, 
and let me show you ta my family and 
my friends. Oh! it is such a scene ! I 
cannot think of it without tears of rap- 
ture. The rocks, theglens^ the lake. Oh! 
— do not think me a romantic idiot, whe» 
I own that I pity every one who is no.t 
born in a mountainous country. It is sa 
impossible, I think, for a man to be as 

o5 
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much attaehed to a flat, unpicturesque 
home, as to one like mine. I doubt, 
whether one's affection for one's relations 
is not stronger, wh^n one associates thdr 
image with that of fine country, and— 
and — Ah! I see you laugh, general, and 
I daie say you think that you are as im- 
patieiit to see your parents and relations 
in the flat part of England in which they 
live, as I am to revisit mi|^ and the girl 
of my heart, residing amidst all the pro* 
digality of nature/* 

" I am sure of it," replied the general 
with a sigh, ^^ Parents, alas ! I have not 
now to welcome me/' he added, passing 
the back of his hand across his eyes : 
" they are dead." 

"Bjut I hope they lived long enough 
to hear of your successes abroad^ and of 
your large acquisition of fortune ? " 

"They did; and to profit by the latter. 
Ours is adecayed family ; but now it will, I 
trust, be re-instated in its former splen* 
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dour ; and I have the satisfaction of know- 
ing, that before they died, my beloved 
parents were restored, through niy means, 
to some of the habitual state of their 
ancestors/* 

" Happy, happy Monthermef !" 
*^ Yes, happy so far I am ; and believe 
me, I feel my happiness as deeply, and 
that it is as great, as if I had been bom on 
a Highland iiy)untain, and my parents 
had lived upon its side. No, no; believe 
me, the affections are wholly independent 
of scenery. Were you, on your return 
home, to find your parents dead^ your 
mistress false, and your friends exiled, 
— do you think that the scenery would 
give you pleasure ?'' 

"No; at least not so nmch." 
, " Yet you must feel that it would, in 
order to prove that it at all heightens the 
present^glow of the affections ; and I main- 
tain, that if I find those friends yet left 
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tome^ — ^well, faithful, and aifecdonate,— 
I shall be quite as happy on my barren, 
treeless abode, the ungraceful town ff 
my nativity, with its bleak surrounding 
marshes and it^at shores, as you amidst 
your picturesque mountains and lofty 
rocks.** 

"I am not convinced,*' replied Bread- 
albane, ^^and I still bless Heaven for 
having made me a denizei||of the moun- 
tains.'* • 

*' I bless it," returned Monthermer, 
" for having given me affections, and pre- 
served to me some objects, I trust, to 
engage and .gratify them, whether it be in 
the land of the mountain or the plain." 

At length the travellers reached Lon* 
don ; and after having finished their bu- 
siness, Breddalbane set off for Scotland, 
and the general for his nearer and less 
beautiful home 2 but th^ did not part till 
they had promised to keep up, by letters. 
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that acquaintance which had begun in In- 
dia, and which a long voyage together in 
the same ship had matured into intimacy. 

A two days journey brought General 
Monthermer in sight of his native place ; 
whose spires he saw many miles before 
him, rising darkly on the glowing back- 
ground made by the setting sun. 

" That is one advantage I have over 
Breadalbane/* said the general to him- 
self, while his lip quivered with strong 
and affectionate emotion. " As my native 
place is on a dead flat, I can see it so 
much sooner than he can his. Mistaken 
young man! — to be sure he has more and 
nearer relations to welcome him than I 
have ; but can his heart beat more strongly 
at the thought of a re-union with them, 
than mine does this moment ?'^ 

At length the general called to the 
postillions to stop, and draw up to a 
little gate by a gentle acclivity within one 
mile of the place of his destination : there 
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he alighted^ and desired the drivers to 
wait till he returned* 

This gate led to the churchyard in 
which the remains of General Monther- 
mer's parents were deposited; and where, 
till his return, he had desired that a 
simple stone alone should mark out the 
spot where they were laid. To this spot 
he now directed his steps, and bent over 
the unconscious sod in a paroxysm of 
filial tenderness and grief. Still they 
were not altogether unpleasing tears. He 
felt pious thankfulness subdue the mur- 
mur of regr^ t, when he recollected that 
he had been permitted to cheer their de- 
clining years by bestowing on them a 
large portion of his affluence; and he also 
joyed to think that it was allowed to tl^m 
to hear and to glory in the military £fUQe 
of their son. 

" ITiere is one more duty to perform 
towards them," said he to himself: *M 
will raise a monument to their memory;" 
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and then with a sigh of mingled feelings 
he retraced his steps towards the gate. 

On his way he had nearly trodden on 
a toad, which crawled across his path ; 
and with a feeling of impulsive, or rather, 
I hope, of principled humanity, he 
stooped down and removed the poor rep- 
tile off the path, that it might avoid a 
recurrence of the danger. 

" Oh, now I'm sure 'tis he !" exclaimed 
a voice behind him. *^ It can be nobody 
but Mr. George Monthermer ; that was so 
Jike yoUj sir, God bless your honour ! 
and welcome back to Old England !" 

Moiithermer turned rounds and saw a 
shabbily-dressed woman, with a mob- 
cap flying open ; and who with a torn 
and coloured apron was now wiping away 
the tears that seemed to welcome him as 
much as her words had done. 

^^ I thank you, my good woftian," said 
be, stopping and surveying her earnestly; 
•* I thank you ; but I do not recollect 
you, and I wonder you recollect mc." 
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" Oh ! how could I fail to iaiow you, 
sir, when I saw your kindness to that 
nasty thing ? It was so like what I have 
seen vou do before ! But no wonder vou 
don't recollect me : times are changed 
with me, and with many dthers, you 
know, since your honour went away. 
Have you quite forgotten Lucy Sim- 
mons ?** 

" Lucy! — my good woman, is it you?" 
cried the general kindly; *^ you, whom 
I left so well settled ? I wonder no one 
wrote me word that things did not go 
right with you. But come, sit down on 
this gravestone, and tell me what changes 
I am to expect. You, you know, will 
not want a friend now I am come." 

Poor Lucy's heart was now too full for 
utterance immediately: but when she re- 
covered she answered, and sometimes 
anticipates Monthermer's questions. 

" Aye, your honour," s«id she, ^* it 
would have gone very hard with me when 
my husband died and left me without a 
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penny, and six children to maintain, but 
for Miss Marian Trelawney." 

" How !'* exclaimed the general start- 
ing; "why I thought Mr. Trelawn^ spent 
all his perspnd property, and died in debt ; 
and that his daughters, as the estates went 
to the male heit, have little or nothing 
to live upon." 

" Yes, that is only too true, sir ; but 
then, if Miss Marian had only a guinea 
in the world, you know, sir, she would 
give part of it to those who wanted it. 
Besides, sir, they are not so badly off 
neither; and Miss Marian would do very 
well if it was not for her sister, I 
fancy, who was, you know, sir, a beauty, 
and so her father and mother spoiled 
her; and so, sir, she must have her 
whims and her nice things stitt, sir: 
and I believe, for that reason, that sl\t 
may spoil her sister as I call it. Miss 
Marian keeps a day-school.'* 
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*^ Keeps a school !" cried the general. 
" Marian Trelawney keep a school !" 

^* Yes, sir; she keeps a school in the 
day for gentlefolks, and for money, and 
twice ^ week in the evening she teaches 
poor-folks children for love, and mine 
amongst the rest; and that is a great 
help to me, sir, besides having her wash- 
ing and her sister's, and a few broth now 
and then, and such like — ^But dear heart, 
how glad she and Miss Trelawney will 
be to see you T 

" Where do they live ?•* 

Lucy told him^ and he started agadn 
at the humilitv of their abode. 

"We have been expecting you, you 
know, sir,** she continued ; *^ and the 
house is readv.** 

** But I was not expected so soon," 
he replied. 

" No, not for some days. Well, dear 
me ! how different your honour vidll find 
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things ! There's the Aislabies that used 
to hold their head so high, all ruined 
and gone ! and there's the Bensons liv- 
ing in a little hole of a house !" 

" Indeed !" cried the general in an 
jibsent manner. " But tell me, are my 
brother and sister and their children at 
home ?* 

" No, sir ; they went out of town a 
week ago to their country-house." 

At this moment a shout was heard 
from the town. 

** What noise, is that ?'* cried the ge- 
neral ; ** it seemed like a shout !'* 

" Dear me, yes, and so it ivas ! that 
ever I should forget to tell your honour ! 
They are shouting for you !" 

" For me !" 

*• Yes ; one of the old members is 
dead, and they have put you up for a 
parliament-man; and every body is so 
glad ! — ^so you are sure to get it !** 

*^ Me !'* faltered out the general. 
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choked with no unpleasant feeling at this 
proof of Ms fellow-citizens* regard: — 
" And did my brother know of it?'- 

** No, sir; but I hear he is sent for; 
and I believe he is expected tomorrow." 

** That is well/* he replied. But come, 
I must go, the air grows chiU.*' 

** Oh dear ! yes, do go," cried Lucy. 
^' How glad the folks will be ta see you 
drive in ! I am sure they will know you 
directly,; and then they will drag your 
honour into the town." 

" They shall do no such thing," cried 
the general. " And mark me, Lucy, as 
you value my favour, teep my arrival se- 
cret till tomorrow." 

Lucy said it would be very hard to 
do it, as so many would rejoice to know 
his hotiour was come ; but if she must, 
she must." 

Monthermer then slipped some money 
into her hand ; and desiring the postil- 
lions to drive slowly to the principal 
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inn, and to be sure not to name him to 
any body, he wished Lucy good-night, 
and with his handkerchief at his face 
hurried towards the town. 

" And so I am to represent my na- 
tive town !*' thought he. "Would that my 
parents had lived to see this day ! how 
pleased they would have been !'* 

He then hastened still more rapidly 
on, to escape from the poignancy of that 
regret. 

** And so my brother and his family 
are iiot at home ! Well then, I may go 
first to call on the Trelawneys." And in 
a few moments more he found the 
knocker of their door in his hand. 

Instead of the powdered footmen that 
nsed to answer a knock at that door, it 
was now answered by a servant girl, who 
told him both the ladies were at home ; 
and if he would walk into the parlour, 
she would let them know. — " But who 
shall I say is here, sir ?" 
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*^ An old friend," replied Montheraier 
in a hoarse voice. But hoarse as it was, 
it was recognised by Marian Trelawney. 

*^ Oh I it is he! it is George Monther- 
mer !" she exclaimed : and regardless of 
her dress and her occupation, (for she 
was making pastiy for the morrow,) she 
ran from the kitchen into the parlour. 
But when she saw Monthermer she could 
not utter one word of welcome, and she 
received his affectionate salute in silence 
and in trembling. The servant now 
brought candles in ; and Marian found 
voice enough to desire the servant to tdl 
her sister General Monthermer was there. 

Miss Trelawney knew it already^ but 

9 

she could not think of making her ap- 
pearance till she had done something to 
her dress, and repaired the faded roses 
on her cheek : and having done so, she 
sailed into the room with her usual dig- 
nity as a Trelawney and a beauty. 

Meanwhile neither the general nor 
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Marian had said much; for both were 
thinking of the altered fortunes of the 
latter, and of relatives and friends, dead, 
ruined, and dispersed since thehour wlien 
they last met ; while Marian at length 
uttered, " You find us much altered ia 
situation !" 

" Pshaw !" cried the general in reply, 
closely grasping her hand as he spoke : 
then dropping it again, he added, ^^Don't 
talk of that, — don't talk of that : you are 
unchanged ! you really look as young as 
when we parted, Marian. Countenance 
never. grows old, mere features do.'* 

" You are changed in manners; though 
not in person much," replied Marian smi- 
ling through her tears; "for you are grown 
a. flatterer, general." 

" General! — c?dlmeMonthermer if you 
please." And it was at this moment that 
Miss Trelawney entered. 

The general certainly did not receive 
her as he did her sister. His salute was 
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colder^ and his manner more distant; and 
her welcome to him was -one of many 
words. 

"Dear me!** cried Marian smiling, ^*my 
sister looks so smart and so neat, I roust 
apologize for my appearance : but really 
when i heard your voice, my dear friend, 
I forgot I had an apron on, and that my 
hands were covered with flour, — ^atid 
only see how I have floured the sleeve 
of your coat T 

Monthermer looked as if he had a 
mind to kiss the soft small hand which 
now pointed to the mischief it had done. 
But he did not: he contented himself with 
kissing the flour on his ^leeve» and then 
with a sigh he brushed it ofl^ 

*' And so you are grown quite notable, 
are you ?" cried he : while Marian busied 
herself in untying her apron. "And yo« 
pretend to make pies and puddings, I sup* 
pose?" 

" It ib no pretence," said Marian cheer* 
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fully, ^' for I have no one to do it for me : 
— ^besides, my kind sister fancies no one's 
pie-crust so good as mine; therefore 
vanity makes me notable." 

Monthermer sighed, and almost frown- 
ed; for he recollected what Lucy l>ad said, 
•and fancied Marian was indeed spoiling 
her sister, and subservient to her whims. 
But he resolved to think of other things ; 
and was putting question after question 
to them, and they were answering them, 
when they were suddenly interrupted by 
a sound of many voices and of many 
feet ;• and in a moment they heard a vio- 
lent knock at the door, which was, how- 
ever, nearly drowned in shouts of "Mon- 
thermer for ever !" The servant-girl now 
opened the door; and "Is not General 
Monthermer here .^" was ^sked by more 
voices than one. And no sooner was the 
question answered, than in rushed two or 
three of the principal gentlemen of the 

VOL. IV. p 
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tawn : while the narrow hall was filledwith 
people. 

The gentlemen exclaimed, V General 
Monthermer, welcome to England and 
to us r The general accept^ and press- 
ed their tendered hands, bat only bowed 
in return ; while Marian turned awaj 
to hide her tears, and Miss Trekwney 
looked her offended dignity at the intru- 
sion. 

" General,*' added one of the gentk- 
men, ** your postillions, finding it was 
the new candidate whom they had driven, 
could not help betraying the secret « 
your arrival, and you rav^t come with us 
and show yourself to the people." 

" No, no, impossible ! — ^not to-nigH 
replied the general, shrinking perhap 
from the word mtist; being so latdf 
come from a country where he ruled in- 
stead of obeying. But the gentlemen pff* 
sisted with such friendly violence, tW 
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the general, being conscious also of ^^oxi 
obligation to them, at length consented 
to accompany them; — when, with the 
feeling of a true gentleman^ he turned 
gracefully round to apologize to the ladies, 
for the liberty which zeal for him and his 
cause had occasioned his friends to take 
with them and their house. The gentle- 
men were forced to act on the hint he gave, 
and they made their excuses acceptable 
even to the haughty Miss Trelawney, 
whose ** pride fell not with her fortune." 
Monthermer then told them he would 
see them the next day, and departed with 
his friends. 

It %v^as late, very late that night ere 
the shouts ceased of " Monthermer for 
ever ! " But however they might disturb 
the sleep of her sister, Marian was glad 
to be so kept awake. No one was more 
gratified by being the discoverer of 
General Monthermer's having arrived 
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thtt night than Lucy Emmons ; as she 
was now at liberty to own she had seen 
him^ and she had longed to tell all aboot 
the toad— and all the says Fs and says 
hes — and the promised kindkiesses — ^and 
the given money. And here let me add, 
that the bounty of the general was not 
slow to gladden her widowed abode, and 
that he caused " the widow's heart to suig 
for joy.*' 

The next day General Monthermer 
was so engrossed'with the interests of his 
election, that he could not call on the 
sisters till two o'clock, and then he found 
them at dinner. But Marian insisted 
on his coming in, though Miss Tftelaw- 
ney's dignity was a little . offended by the 
intrusion. 

^* I had not an idea that you dined so 
early," said the conscious general. 

" No," replied Miss Trelawney ; '*no 
one could suspect us of dining at so vul- 
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gar an hour ; but as Mariau chooses to 
keep school, we must keep school-mis- 
tress's hours, you know." 

While she was speaking, the general 
looked at the dinner, and saw that before 
her stood a nice roasted spring chicken 
and young potatoes, and a pint bottle of 
white wine : while Marian's fare was evi- 
dently a mutton-chop and a decanter of 
water. 

** So !" thought the general, ^*I suspect 
that Marian chooses to keep school that 
you (her sister) may be indulged in dain- 
ties ! " 

Marian saw the general look at the 
chicken and the wine with a peculiar ex- 
pression of countenance, and she answered 
his thoughts as ft were by saying, *^ My 
sister has delicate health, and a still more 
delicate appetite ; and she can only eat 
chickens, and those kind of things: I, 
you know, was always robust, and could 
eat any thing." 
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" Is it forbidden me to partake of youi 
mutton-chop?" said he, sitting down to 
the table ; " for I am to dine late." 

Miss Trelawney smiled, and veiy ^• 
ciously proiFered him a/ share of her 
chicken and her wine. But the general 
accepted only the wine ; and it was in order 
to have an excuse for tasting that, that 
be sat down. 

" Do not you drink wine ?'* said he to 
Marian. 

" No ; very rarely. I do not wantit; 
and it costs money, you know." 

" This is not good wine, Miss Trelaw- 
ney," cried he, tasting it : *^ and if yon 
are an invalid, it is not what you ought 
to drink. I must insist on prescribinf 
to you some excellent Madeira, of which 
I have a large cargo now in the harbour; 
and I will send you some of it as soon as 
it is unpacked : and then perhaps, for the 
sake of an old friend, your sister may k 
prevailed on to drink some." 
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Miss Trelawney expressed her grati- 
tude loudly and warmly. But Marian did 
not speak at first ; and then she only 
said, " No ; even a present from you-wiU 
not tempt me to indulge in a luxury so 
expensive ; for I make it a principle to 
have as few wants and indulgences as I 
can. - 

** Well,", replied Monthermer warmly, 
*^ you may go without wine on principle 
and from choice^ if you please; but I 
cannot bear that you should do it from 
necessity r 

Mai^n looked at him with grateful 
emotion, then rose, and left the room 
awhile : and Miss Trelawney took the 
opportunity of her absence to assure him 
that there was really no occasion for 
Marian to slave as she did, and deny 
herself so many things ; but it was her 
will, and ishe would do it. 

The general did not reply, though 
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much tempted to do so ; and he was very 
glad when Marian came back. When she 
was forced to go to her scholars, he took 
his leave. 

At night he sent the proniised vnne: 
and though Miss Trelawney was pleased, 
Marian was hurt at the number of the 
dozens, and did not like to accept so mag- 
nificent a present from any one. " Still, 
if I must be obliged," she said to herself, 
** Ihad rather be so to him than to any 
one else." 

That day had not only re-united the 
general to a brother whom l^Udearly 
loved, but had introduced him to nis bro- 
ther's wife and children, amongst whom 
' was a tall girl of fifteen, who Mrs. 
Monthermer assured him was so well 
and notably brought up, that, young as 
she was, she was able to manage a fami- 
ly, gind that she had found her the sweet- 
est little nurse that ever she saw. 
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^* So, so !" thought the general^ " I 
see I have a house-keeper and nurse al- 
ready provided for me." And he was 
not slow to discdver, that this lady, whose 
well-writtefn and apparently well-felt let- 
ters to him in India had impressed hita 
powerfully in her favour, was in reality a . 
cold-hearted selfish woman, keeping a 
watchful eye over the nabob brother and 
uncle. 

Mr. Monthermer was the direct oppo- 
site to his wife — Generous, disinterested, 
affectionate ; and instead of wishing his 
brother to continue single for the sake of 
his children, he earnestly hoped he would 
marry as soon as he arrived. While her 
husband uttered this folly (as she thought 
it) to herself alone, Mrs. Monthermer 
did not mind it : but as he at last thought 
proper to hold the same language to his 
brother, when the bustle of the election 
was over and General Monthermer was 
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the returned member, she was qmte 
astonished to see how little her husband 
considered hi;? own and his children's in- 
terests. 

" Well, George,'* said Mr. Monther- 
mer to his brother, ** now you are a 
general and a rich nabob, to be sure 
you will think of being a better thing 
still — rand that is a husband?'^ 

" If I can find a woman who will love 
me for myself alone, and can convince me 
that she does so — ^perhaps I may many," 
replied the general. 

** And pray why should you doubt it? 
You are a very handsome fellow yet, 
George, and not by any means old;-r-two 
years my junior, you know j and that I 
think young : four-and-forty is not old 
for a man : — but I do not know where 
to find any one worthy of you. I used 
to think before you went abroad that you 
had a sepret liking for that admirable 
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woman Marian Trelawney;. and for aught 
I see, she is quite as good-looking as she 
was then, and single still." - • 

" Yes/* cried Mrs. Monthermer, 
" that she may easily be, and hot good- 
looking either : — but then shie is not 
quite so young as. she was then. Dear 
me ! how could you think the general 
could ever think of such a plain person 
as that; f.nd now too that she is old!" 

" Old! — She is some years younger 
than George." 

" If the general must have one of the 
sisters, to be sure he would prefer the 
elder, as she has been a beauty, and has 
fine remains strll." 

" What ! prefer a wreck of charms ? 
— ^prefer a faded beauty to a first-rate 
agreeable in fine preservation ? No, no, 
Eli^ ; my brother is too wise tor that ; 
and you underrate poor Marian. — ^Marian 
Trelawney, brother, is — is she not ? — one 
of those women in whom her own sex see 
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nothing, and ours every thing ; — ^tbat is, 
in point of attraction I mean. She may 
be what they call plain ; yet I scared? 
ever knew a man who did not, after con- 
versing with her half an hour, from the 
play of her features and her charm of 
manner, fancy her almost handsome." 

" They must have lively imaginations 
then,'* replied Mrs. Monthermer angrDy; 
" and I dare say the general thinks as I 
do : but I always thought you bewitched 
to the person in question." 

The general for some cause or other 
was disinclined to talk on this subject at 
all : — ^but now he found himself caDed 
on to reply. " I remember Miss Tre- 
lawney,*' said he, " by far the most 
beautiful woman I ever saw. Still she 
had never that charm which Tier sister 
has ; and which I do not presume to de- 
fine," he added, " though I feel it power- 
fully." 

" You need not trouble yourself to do 
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it," said his brother smiling ; " Homer 
has done it for you, when he describes 
the cestus of Venus, without which even 
the Goddess of Beauty was . not para- 
mount in attraction, and with which 
the haughty Juno became irresistible.'* 

General Monthermer now tried to 
ofaange the subject : but his brother per- 
sisted to recommend a wife to him^ and 
named many young ladies who might sijit 
him. But not one of them escaped Mrs. 
Monthermer's censure ; — one had mad- 
ness in her family; another scrofula; 
and another had a secret attachment. 
In short, the general saw very clearly, 
and wondered his brother did not, that 
Mrs. Monthermer would never recom- 
mend a wife to hinu 

With what pleasure did he turn from 
an interested, detracting woman like this, 
to the simple-minded and benevolent 
Parian Trelawney ! How did he prefer 
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to Mrs. Monthermer's welcome, even 
that of the proud and repellent MissTre- 
awney herself ! 

It is not to be supposed that Genend 
Monthermer could escape the matrimo- 
nial designs of the ladies in the town of 

; nor that he should Hot receive 

many invitations and many civilities from 
the inhabitants both of that and the en- 
virons ; and as his house was now newly 
painted and furnished, (the house in 
which his father resided,) he resolved to 
give a ball and supper. 

Therefore, having previously consulted 
his brother, his cards of invitation were 
soon circulated, and filled with joyfulex* 
pectation many a young and many an 
elderly woman. ' 

He carried a card writteri oy himself 
to the sisters ; and presenting it to Miss 
Trelawney with much respect, he hopeti 
she and her sister WQVitd do him the ho- 
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nour of gracing his ball with their pre- 
sence. 

Miss Trelawney bowed, but did not 
speak, and coloured highly as if from 
some unpleasant feelings. Marian did 
the same; and then in a low voice she 
told him, ' that under their present cir- 
cumstances they made it a point to de- 
cline all such invitations. 

*^ What is it I hear .^". cried the gene- 
ral ; " and what can you mean ?^ 

"That, fallen as we are in fortune, 
and I obliged to earn my own living, I 
da not feel that I should now be in my 
place at an assembly such as yours will 
be ; and sure am I, that my appearance 
there would call forth many invidious re- 
marks, to which you would be sorry to be 
the means of exposing us." 

^* And do you really think, and can 
I believe, that the Miss Trelawneys 
can ever be deemed intruders, and as 
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out of their proper place, in any so- 
ciety ?" 

" I do ; — and my sister will tell you, 
that having once ventured to a public 
ball here, since I commenced my present 
mode of life, she heard her dress so se- 
verely criticized, and her coming to thf 
ball under her circumstances so severely 
censured, that-she and her chaperonewere 
glad to retire early ; and the latter advised 
her never to expose herself to such illibe* 
rality, as she called it, again.*' 

The general listened in perplexed and 
angry silence and surprise. At lengtli 
he started up, and exclaimed, "Isoleran* 
ly swear that if you, my oldest and dear- 
est friends, cannot and may not come to 
my ball, I will have no ball at all.'* Then, 
suddenly nishing from the house, te 
went home ; and before night all those 
who had been invited received a card to 
say that th^ ^all of Gepeygil Monthermer 
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was unavoidably postponed; and he came 
to announce this change of plan in per- 
son to the Trelawneys : but the cause of 
it he would not disclose^ even to his 
brother, who wondered and interrogated 
in vain. " No," said he to himself; " no 
feast given by me shall make them feel 
yet more than they ndw do their altered 
state, nor shall that noble-minded wo- 
man for a moment regret that her active 
virtue has excluded her from a scene which 
otherwise she would have rejoiced to 
witness. And what is the sacrifice to 
me ? Nothing: — for how could I enjoy a 
pleasure purchased by one pang to Marian 
Trelawney ? " 

Marian and her sister both deeply felt 
this marked proof of regard shown them 
by Monthermer ; and Marian eagerly tried 
to persuade him to alter his determina* 
tion — ^but in vain. He told them it was 
a sacrifice which friendship required of 
him, and make it he would. 
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The general spoke with yehemence; 
and having unconsciously, in his eager- 
ness, crumpled up one piece of papei, 
the blank part of a letter which with 
some others was lying on the table, was 
about to crumple up another, when Ma- 
rian laughing took it out of his hand, 
and 1>egged he would do no more mis- 
chief. 

"Mischief T cried he, ** what mischief 
have I done ?** 

" Not much ; only you have been guilty 
of unnecessary waste : I can make some- 
thing useful of these papers which you 
treat with so little ceremony." And in a 
short time after, by putting the direction 
at the bottom, and painting a little flower 
on the blank side, she soon cut and 
pinched the paper into a neat little box; 
and the other papers, by aid of her scis- 
sors, and the assistance of her painting 
brush, she soon made into tapers to light 
candles with. 
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" And pray," f aid the general, admi- 
ring her oeeonomical ingenuity, " what 
do you do with these things when they 
are done ?" 

** Oh,'* cried Miss Trelawney, *'they 
serve as rewards to her children: and 
trumpery as they are, I assure you they 
are valued by them. They know ^Marian 
can't afford to give better presents now, 
and they appreciate the goodwill, and 
are proud of the distinction : besides, in 
these Httle boxes she teaches them to put 
litters, — ^such as ends of thread, or tape; 
pnd as they know what they are made of, 
it also inculcates in them a habit of not 
wasting any thing, as even old cards will 
turn to account." 

"Yes,** interrupted Marian, smiling; 
"and General Monthermer's elegant invi- 
tation, otherwise so thrown away on me, 
may serve a useful purpose, by making the 
sides of a pincushion or a needle-book." 

'* So, then, you teach moral principles. 
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do you,** said the general^ " by means of 
a bit of paper ?'* 

^^ I try to do it: and in addition to my 
other efforts, I make all my pupils learn 
Miss Edgeworth*sinimitabletaleof Waste 
not, Want not !" 

(Had Teresa Tidy been published then, 
no doubt Marian Trelawney would have 
recommended that also to her pupils.) 

The general listened to his amiable 
friend, and admired and revered her more 
than ever. Insensibly, too, he fell into 
reverie ; and remembered the hour when 
he, a poor lieutenant of dragoons, sighed 
hopelessly and in secret for Marian Tre- 
lawney, the -co-heiress of the rich Mr. 
Trelawney. But though he had always 
lived with the sisters on the most inti- 
mate footing, Monthermer was not only 
withheld by a consciousness of poverty 
from disclosing his passion for Marian, 
but he, in common with many others, 
believed her attached to a gentleman her 
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equal in fortune : and at this moment of 
suspense and increased despair, Mon- 
thermer's regiment was ordered to In- 
dia. But Marian had not married, — and 
that gentleman married another woman. 
Since he returned, too, he had heard 
her being still single accounted for, by 
her having been Icfng attached to another 
gentleman, who was, it was said, trying 
to make up his mind to marry her. This 
expression the general never could hear 
without a feeling almost insupportable 
to him ; — as if marrying such a woman 
was a thing so dreadful, that it was ne- 
cessary for a man to try to make up his 
mind to it : and he felt that if this was 
true, he should find it difficult to help 
affronting the man should he ever be in 
company with him. 

In the meanwhile attentions and invi- 
tations to General Monthermer were not 
confined to the town of X. A noble- 
man, whose mansion in the country was 
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? 
{ 

do you,** said the gqr x the resort of 
a bit of paper ?** . / c, and who had 
*' I try to do it r'; , invited the gene- 
other efforts, I <' scene. And so many 
Miss Edgewor \ .imended his daughters 
not, Want r, / x superior women, and as 
(Had Tf ^ jxcellent wivesjfrom the edu- 
no doubts .itheyhadreceivedfromanad- 
recomn?/ lOther, that he resolved he would 
The iself in the way of liking and of 
frienr liked, and see if that one image, 
thar«*h had so long stood, sentinel over his 
rei^t, in Europe and in Asia, could be 
h^placed by the force of youthful beauty. 
^;ind as soon as his plans were fixed, he 
went to call on the Trelawneys. 

He found Miss Trelawney alone. 
" General/' said she, " I am very glad 
to have an opportunity of speaking to 
you when my sister is not present ; as I 
consider you as our best friend," The 
general bowed, and she proceeded thus: 
" You must observe, general, how pain- 
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^^^ > me to see a descendant of 

' Hs ours keeping a school ; 
^^ Au vons here, whom for- 

>: ^ 4 not have noticed, are 

4fc^ nparative splendour, and 

^ .riages. Indeed, indeed, ge- 

f leel it hard enough to go oft 

-nough born to keep my coach-and- 
£*, without the additional pain of hear- 
iig my sister teach A B C* Here she 
burst into tears ; and the general, who 
deeply felt for her altered state, express- 
ed his sincere sympathy with her feel- 
ings. 

" Now, general," she resumed, "what 
I think is this : Marian has great talents 
for drawing and painting ; and as it is 
less degrading for a gentlewoman to be 
an artist than keep a school, I wish 
her to make drawings and paintings for 
sale ; and with patronage, no doubt she 
might succeed." 



!■- 
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" No doubt: I like the scheme much. 
But in what style does your sister occel ?" 

" Oh, general, she can take likfeiesses 
in miniature admirably. SHe does not 
succeed so well in painting \)^omen as 
men, I think ; but the*^0tter I am sure 
I5he would succeed in to admiration." 

'•What, madam f'Wied the general 
hastily^ " would yo^Bave^our sister set 
up as a painter oSr^gentlemens por- 
traits r ^ ^ 

"Not them only,**" replied MissTre- 
lawney ; "Init I will, though I know she 
would not like it^ show you one she & 
many years ago from memory, which I 
discovered by chance, for I assure yo« 
she hides her talent in a na'J)kin;^and* 
is such a likeness ! She has another i 
the same person, which she thinks niflit 
like; therefore, knowing how highly* 
should value it, was willing to^ give m 
this." • ' ^ 



j 
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"Now then, perhaps,** thought the 
general, ^^ I shall see the happy man whom 
Marian loves r and his heart beat pain- 
fully and tumultuously, when Miss Tre- 
lawney unlocked a cabinet, and pre- 
sented the mimalure to him. The ge- 
neral st£u:t(ed when he unclosed the case, 
and could scarceljr ^lieve the evidence 
of his eyes, fef it wm his own picture. 

'^ Did Marian 4q this,*" he exclaimed, 
'* and from memory?^ , 

"Yes; not long after you went to India, 
I believe, but it is not many years since I 
discovered it ; I never suspeeted that she 
had the talent. Sinc«i then she has 
painted me, but not like. Here it is.*' 

The general took the picture ; but he 
found that though Marian had flattered 
him^ she had not flattered her sister. 
** She has done me more than justice," 
said he as he returned Miss Trelawney s 
picture ; but you much less.'* And he 
could not help saying to himself, * In what 
VOL. IV. a 
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bright and pleasing colours must I ha^vt 
lived in her rememberance !* • 

"But see, general! here -irf^aiiother 
proof of her talents, in which I surprised 
her the other day, and really^'forced her 
to show me. She then went into a lit- 
tle back room where Marm» kept her 
books and oth^r thmgs^^ and out of the 
drawer of her paintiog^Kix she took an 
uhfinbhed' miniature. Again the ge- 
neral beheld himself, but as he nov 
was; and he stood garing at this new 
proof of accurate remembrance^ ivith a 
feeling of gvatifioation which deprived 
him of utterance ; when an exclamation 
of "Come, give me the. pictures in a 
moment, here is Marian coming," 
roused lum from his pleasing trance^ add 
he tried to compose his feelings before 
she arrived. 

She came in smiling with her umxi 
calm sweetness ; but her quick eye soon 
discovered that her sister looked rather 
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fluttered, and the general a good deal. 
What could have passed between them ? 
Gduld;;the report which she /had just 
beard be true, that the general admired 
her sister ? If so, she ought to rejoice. 
But no: it wasiimere gossip, and per- 
haps she was hiistaken ; and they were 
really as compos€$di$ <as she was . 

At this miMne^tiitwo carriages passed 
each other before^ the window, and the 
general starting up fimked " whose car- 
riages they were, as the livery was new 
to him." ; ; ' 

** Ohr cried Miss Trejawney, " no 
wonder you do not know the livery, for 
I believe their owners wore a livery wheu 
yoti went away.. They are the carriages 
of some of our parventiSy our hew rich 
people, of whom we have plenty." 

" Well," said Marian, "it is plea- 
sant to see industry meet its reward ; it 
is much to a man's credit to be thie 

ft 2 
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architect of his own fortune; and we 
ought to rejoice in his suooess.** 

^* But that is not quite so easy under 
our circumstances,** said Miss Trelaw« 
nejr. 

" And indeed, my dear friend," said 
the general, ** it is more painful, believe 
me, to witness the £bi11 of some, than it 
is pleasant to behold the rise of others." 

'' No doubt," siud Marian : '' but 
there are some feelings one ought to 
strive against." 

« At this moment the same carriages 
repassed, and Miss Trehwney pettLsfaly 
exclaimed, ^* I declare those people's 
carriages make twice the noise of those 
of other people." 

" The carriages of parvenus, I sus- 
pect," observed Marian with a nielanv 
choly and mining smile, *' always grate 
more on the nerves than those of others." 

*' I really think so," replied her sis- 
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*^ What was unfair and unkind ? to 
?how our good friend here how well you 
paint, and, and — "" 

** No ; but you showed him, I sup- 
pose, more than your own picture,** 
« I did." 

'< I did not think, sister, you would 
have done such a thing,** said Marian, 
turning to the window to hide her con- 
fusion. 

*' How can you be so unkind,** tiried 
the general, affected and gratified by her 
emotion, " as to be angry with . your 
sister for giving me so much pleasure? 
Little did I think that I was so well re- 
membered by you, Marian : if I had, the 
thought would have gladdened many a 
mournful hour." 

Marian now hastily ran into her ovim 
little room; and having examined the 
drawer of her painting-box, she saw the 
unfinished likeness had been meddled 
with ; and returning, looking even paltf 
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than before, she just had power to say, 
'* Indeed ! indeed ! I know not how to 
forgive this !" and then sunk on her 
chair in an agony of tears. 

Though grieved to see her so distress- 
ed, Monthermer was pleased also. To 
have painted his likeness, and to have 
^own it, would have only proved her 
power and vanity as an artist; but to 
have painted it in secret^ to have suc- 
ceeded, and yet never have vaunted of 
what she had done ; to have wished to 
conceal it from every eye, and to be 
agonized at having it exposed to his; 
this proved unquestionably, he hoped, 
the secret tenderness of a ddicate and 
feeling woman, afraid, and conscious, 
that her secret was disQpvered. - And 
while her sister hung over her, afiectio- 
nately apologizing and regretting that 
she had distressed her, Monthermer 
grasped her hand, and pressed* it to his 
lips. 
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Marian then suddenly rose and left 
the room. 

** I am 60 sorry that my sister is thus 
overpowered," observed Miss T^lawney; 
^' for I wanted to discuss the subject of 
her becoming a regular artist before you, 
as you approve the plan.'" 

"I approve the plan ! I approve your 
sister's having men to sit to her for thdr 
pictures ? Oh ! no, madam, such a 
scheme is too indelicate for me to ap 
prove it, I assure you. But tell me, 
madam, has your sister never painted 
any other gentleman from memory ?" 

^* No, sir, I believe never." 

" When I went abroad she was talked 
ojf for Mr. Montague, and was I thou^t 
to have — m — married him.'* 

'* Yes, so we all thought; but when 
he offered to her, she refused him.'* 

« Refused him !" 

" Yes; and no one knew why." 

** But, madam, the world here says, 
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that there is another gentleman who i^ 
sure not to be refused if he offers. — ^Mr. 
Ainslie.'* 

, " The world here is a very meddling 
world. Mr. Ainslie, has offered, and was 
refused at once^ much to my distress. 
But remeipber, general, I say this to 
you in confidence. It is very wrong, you 
kriow, to tell of such things. Yes, Ma- 
rian certainly has always stood in her 
own light (as the saying is), as well as 
myself ; but then I was ambitious, and 
had I believe pretensions to look high. 
But Marian wak not ambitious ; and I 
know ndt to what to attribute her dis* 
like to marry^ except she has an attach- 
ment: — and that I think I must have 
found out,!' she added with an expres-^ 
.sion of confidence in her own penetra*- 
tion, 

Marian now re-entered the room, but 
evidently avoided meeting the general's 
eye; and sat in painful consciousness. 

et 5 
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• 

He now told them he was going to Lord 
M^s the next day, and should probably 
be away two months*: and he saw Ma- 
rian turn pale, while her sister said, 
'* Lord M. has two be^iutiful and ac^ 
eomplished daughters, I thinks'* 

" He has ; I have heard them much 
praised.** 

** How does your sister-in-laB', geiie- 
ral, like the idea of this visit ? for, as 
she * spares nobody, nobody spares her; 
— and you understand me, general...." 

" I do, madam,'* he replied with- an 
arch smile : " and she does not like the 
visit at all: — ^but I do; and that is 
enough for me.'* 

Marian tried tb laugh, but could not : 
and the general, saying he would call 
the next day before he set off, took his 
leave. 

Before they met again, Marian^ used 
to conquer her feelings, received him 
with her usual composure. Stilly her 
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look had somewhat of resignation in it, 
as if she had made up her mind to bear 
an expeeted evil : and long after he had 
taken his leave, and ceased . to see her, 
that touching lool£ ^f meek resignation 
haunted his fancy. • 

The general's attention to the Tre- 
lawneys had excited much notice^ and 
called forth ihany comments in the town 

of X . Still, scarcely any woman, 

except those who loved Marian, bdieved 
that a man whom the young, the beauti* 
iiil^ and the rich might be proud and 
happy to captivate, would marry a wo- 
man of seven^and-thirty,. of such few 
personal charms. And the men could 
scarcely think a rich Asiatic could be so 
rational, so self-denying, and so little 
of a voluptuary, as to prefer a woman 
like Marian Trelawney, when he could 
no doubt command the hand of a be^ii- 
tiful girl. 

But they little knetv General Mon* 
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thenner. They little knew that his so'- 
ber mind and well r^ulated feelings led 
Inm to seek in a wife a (xmipanion, ra^ 
^faer than a toy; and that he was too 
little selfish to. promise to himself any 
happiness in an union with one whose 
youth would require those gay and plea* 
sant associations with the world, which 
hb maturer years iflade him cease to re- 
lish, and which he would consequently 
he tempted to withhold from her. 

Alas ! I fear I am painting a very un- 
natural character for a general oSica 
just returned a rich and prosperous 
bachelor from India ! But I must haife 
my own way ; and paint such a man as 
.he ought to think and feel> not perhaps 
ashewoqld. 

During the generaPs absence, the sis^ 
ters received many calls — llotfrom friend^ 
ship, but curiosity in the callers ; and 
some fancying Miss Trelawney, if not 
Miss Marian/ had hopes of marrying 
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their old {riend, had an amiable gratifi- 
cation in assuring them (finding he ha4 
pot written to either of them) that he 
was certainly going to be married txk 
Lady Laura M-^ . 

** Very likely,** was Marian's calm re- 
ply ; but her sister, who really had 
flattered herself the general seriously ad- 
mired her beauty, was scarcely able to re- 
strain her anger, as $he protested she 
did not believe the report was true. 

But at length it was so positively as- 
serted, that even Miss Trelawney was 
convinced; and Mrs.Monthermer, though 
the general had not acquainted her hus- 
. band with his prospects^ called on the 
sisters, in order to mortify them as she 
hoped, if they had had any expectations^ 
by telling them she had little doubt of 
the fact, for she had a great antipathy 
towards Marian; because, though ske 
saw nothing in her, she fmmd she was 
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a general favourite with men, and par' 
ticularly with her husband. But Mamas 
mild and open eye shrunk not from her% 
and Miss Trelawney's pride kept her calm 
while Mrs. Monthermer talked of the 
dear generaFs happy prospects ; adding, 
*^ As he wtmld play the fool and manyj 
which certainly we could not wish at his 
time of life, and with his yellow sldn, 
indicative no doubt of. a liver complaint, 
I am glad he marries a young lady d 
rank, one whose alliance one Can be 
proud of. I should have been sony i 
he had married beneath him in any te- 
spect." 

<< So should I^'* replied Marian ; a&d 
Mrs. Monthermer, mortiiied at thcor com* 
posure, took her leave. 

A day or two after, the general re- 
turned, and his first visit was to the sis- 
ters. It was now the beginning of De- 
cember ; and parliament being unexpect- 



j 
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ediy called together, he was going that 
week to London, but he wished to visit 
his friends before he went. 

Though Marian received Mrs. Men- 
thermer without emotion, she was Inot 
so self-possessed when she saw the ge- 
neral, and she grieved to think she had 
lost the power of receiving him with 
composure ; but she soon resumed her 
look of mild resignation. '' Ha! that look 
again !" thought the general. 

Miss Trelawney was, he saw, evident- 
ly fluttered, and full pf some particular 
meaning : at last she said, *' Weil, gene- 
ral, out with it ! tell us yourself, though 
I assure you y^e know it already^" 
** Know what ? 
" That you are going to be married lo 

Lady Laura M -." 

Marian tried to look arch, and to 
smile ; but she did not succeed* 

** Lady Laura M — — is very charm- 
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ing,** replied the general; "but I am 
not goings to be married to her." .r 

** Well^ but you are goingrl^ be liiar- 
ried to some, one ?" ^5.. 

" I have not made my propoi»als y^ 
to any one/*' replied the general ; — " I 
have not, upon my honour." 

" Well, but . . r :^ 

" But what ? Surely, dpar fga^dam, 
even you, my ojd and very dear friend, 
have no right to interrogate me fcn^t^^.* 

«* Right ? No, General Monthermtf , I 
don t daim any right ; only as a friend, 
anxious for your welfare, I — '* 

<< Well, dear madam, I know and jft* 
spect your Mendly anxiety; and in re- 
turn I assure you again, on my honour, 
that when I am aa accepted lover you 
shall be the first person informed of it, 
should that happy event ever take place." 

'' There, Harriet, are you not satisfied 
now ?'* satd Marian ; her own mind, she 
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scarcely knew why, considerably lighten- 
ed of its burden. 

The general, whose observiition did 
not sleep during this scene, now sudden- 
ly turned to her and said^^ ^* Marian, I 
know you do not mind wind andweather: 
and indeed why should you ? you are one 
of the few women who may venttlre to 
walk in the wind,*' he added smiling. 
^* I think a walk on the beach would do 
us both good. Do you not think, Miss 
Trelawney, Marian would be better for the 
walk.?" 

'* Miss Marian will accompany you, I 
dare say,** she replied in her most freez- 
ing manner* 

♦* What is the matter ?** cried the ge- 
neral, '* and how have I offended ?*' 

*^ Oh ! do not be alarmed/' said Ma-* 
rian laughing ; ** but that dear particular 
creature does not approve your calHng me 
Marian, that is all." . 

•*No? WeU>I am very sorry to hear it; 
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but I assure you, dear Miss Trelawney, 
I shall never presume to call yoB Ifar^ 
riet^ and that degree of ^ deeomm must, 
I believe, content you.*' 

" As to decorum, sir," said Miss Tre- 
lawney, ^* I rather suspect both * you and 
my sister are going to violate it, by walk*^ 
ing together sdone. The X  people 
do talk of you and us already.** 

"Do they? Then they shall talk still 
more ; and after I return with Alarian, if 
you will walk with me also, we shall puz- 
zle them completely, and the pewer^of 
gossip wiU, by that means, be neutra- 
lized." • 

Miss Trelawney could not laugh at 
any thing so senous as a breach of deco- 
rum ; i)ut Marian smiling took the ge- 
neraFs arm, and hastened with him to 
the beach. 

r 

Their walk was long; so long, that 
when they returned. Miss Trelawney had 
waited dinner a whole hour; and poor 
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Marian, in blushing distress, earnestly 
urged her sister to forgive her first feult 
in that .wftjr^ *' for. you know," said she, 

" I never made dinner wait before." 

 

** And I will almost venture to promise 
she will never do it again,"" said the ge* 
nerah 

Miss Trelawney was vexed, but she 
was soon appeased ; especially as Ma- 
rian, overcome with some internal emo- 
tion, called for a glass of wine, and seem- 
ed: rather faint. The general staid till 
she Was quite recovered, and then took 
his leave; saying as he did so, ^^ Remem- 
ber ! only to her ! " 

The next day he went to London, and 
did not return till the Cbristmaa holidays ; 
nor till the delighted Mi^s Trelawney had 
heard her sister say^ to the great distress 
of her little pupils and their parents, that 
she should keep school no more. 

The general, before his return, had 
ordered invitations to be sent out to a 
ball and supper, which he meant to give 
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during the recess of parliament; and he 
now arrived to superintend the prepara- 
tions. The sisters left X for a few 

days just before he came^ and returned 
the day he did. 

The day of the ball now arrived; and 
as many new dresses were made up for it, 
as for a court presentation : for now it 
was well known that General Montber- 
mar was not going to be married, and 
hope was again alive in the hearts of isnt 
young and the elderly. . 

To this ball the sisters consented to 
go, and brave ajl remarks ; and their ap- 
pearance at it, and their dress, did indeed 
excite considerable notice, and call forth 
rather severe animadversicHis ; for Mi^ 
Trelawney was splendidly attired in a sil- 
ver muslin, and her sister in the finest 
and clearest book«muslin over white sa- 
tin ; while her fine "throat was encircled 
by a row of orient pearls, and her fine 
hair fastened up with a diamond comb. 

** I begin to think," whispered Mrs. 
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Monthermer, who did the honours, and 
receive^ *he sisters very coldly, ** I begin 
to think -the gtmeral is not vl marrying 
man: — ^you understand me!"* and the 
whisper was not slow in circulating round 
the room, though there . were few pre- 
sent who^ve any credence to so v9e an 
insinuation. Stilly so general is the ten- 
dency Ui detraction, that many spread 
the sheer, who did not belieVe what it 
implied, and* Marian found herself in a 
very trying situation; especially as the 
geiterkl,>who did not dance^ paid her such 
marked attention as could not but attract 
the^^notite of every one. 
• *' At length, at one o'clock in the morn- 
ing supper was announced; and then, to 
the surprise of every one, and to Ao one 
Hiore -than to Mrs. Monthermer, Mr. 
Monthermer took the hand of Marian 
and led her down stairs, and to the head 
of the principal supper-table ; while the 
general seated himself at thebottom of it : 
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and when the company had all taken thei' 
seate, he fiUed a glass, and called on aU 
the guests to driiik to the health of the 
bride and bridegroom. General and Mrs. 
George Monthermer. 

Surprise, not unmixed with conster- 
nation, now kq>t every one silent till the 
toast was repeated; and then it was drunk 
with an universal cheer from the gentle'* 
men. Mr. Monthermer whispered hiS' 
indignant mk to keep her own couris^ 
and no one would know she had not been 
in the secret, and she wisely took the 
hint ; for by this means she avoided the 
disgrace of having attacked the fiUAQ'of 
Marian or her sister, as she would seem' 
to have been purposely imposing on those 
who had disseminated her base wfaisf^r^ 

The general had now a pride and3»]dn*( 
sure in declaring, that he h^d marrieddie 
only woman whom he had ever loved^ and 
whose image had preventedhis ever mar* 
I ying before ; while his happy wife was 
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not slow to own, that it was for his sake, 
hopeless as was her attachment, that she 
had refused offers which she should other- 
wise have been proud to accept. Moa- 
thermer had gone to Lord M's purposely 
. to expose hia constancy to the tempta- 
tions which awaited him there, and 
had found it proof against every thing ; 
he had then returned, sure of himself, to 
prove the heart of Marian, which he fan- 
cied he had read aright before he departed : 
and then, having drawn from Marian an 
exact detail of what had been said, pur- 
posely to wt)und her and her sister s feeU 
ings, if they were vulnerable on that sub- 
ject, by his sister-in-law and others, he 
devised the scene of the ball and its pain- 
ful surprise, as a merited and unexpected 
rnortification to them. 

Accordingly he had fixed to meet the 
jyista^s, and had met them with a special 
license «t a veiy picturesque village, well 
Iviiown to theiti and him in the days of 



*. 
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their youth, the scene of niaiiy a rural 
frolic ; and theie he received the hand d 
the woman whom he had loved tiirou^ 
every change of scene, of climate, and of 

fortune. 

Six months had now elapsed since Ae 
general parted with Ronald Breadalbaae) 
but though he had written to him, he had 
never received a letter in retum, and Ia 
began to fear that he was either ill or im- 
happy. Still he thought it right tA &- 
part to him the happy change in his situ- 
ation, and to offer to visit him with his 
bride in the summer recess of parliammt. 
In this letter the general assured l&i, 
that no beauty of scenery was necessfay 
to heighten his sense of heartfelt happi- 
ness, and that if he would deign to viat 
the flat plains andf shores of X — — r, he 
hoped he should be able to convince Ipiok 
that the affections flourished as liixiliilfa^ 
6n the land of the plain, as on the land 
of the rock and the mountain. 
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This letter was crossed on. the road by 
one f'rom Breadalbane, sealed with black : 
it told a tale f sorrows and disappoint- 
ments. " I found," said he, " the friends 
of my childhood dead or emigrated, the 
girl of my heart false^ and just married 
to another; and I fell ill in consequence 
of this second blow. But my parents still 
lived, and hung over my fevered couch ; 
therefore I was not yet desolate; but 
]Yhen I recovered, their health, which h^ 
been gradually declining, and which an- 
xiety for, mine had helped to injure, soon 
began to decay perceptibly to my view ; 
and they did not long survive each other. 
O Monthermer, how forcibly have yout 
words ever since recurred to me! How 
tru^ do I feel your observations in our 
last journey together! 

"Y^es; I now ownitis onlytootrue, that 
utdess inhabited by objects whom one 
loves, the finest scenery becomes insipid 
and uninteresting ; and I believe, there- 
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iovby th»t the most fht anct dreary c^ 
abodes, if cheered by the looks of affec- 
tion, may seem an ei^thly paradise 

*' Dear general, iScotkknd is stifl indeed 
the land of the tnountsdn and the Talley^ 
and dear to the -soul and the eye of tbe 
poet and the painter; but to me it is now 
also the land of disappointment, of soli- 
tude and desolation, and I must quit it 
till I can form new ties, ot -forget those 
which exist no more." 

The general could not receive this me* 
lancholy letter without feeling the ten- 
derest sfympathy for the writer ; and he 
lost not a moment in inviting Breadal- 
bane, — ^now Sir Ronald Breadalbane, — 
to change the scene entirely by coming 
to him; and he trusted that .time and 
new ties would restore to the mourner, 
feelings more consonant to his years and 
his nature ; and that the lesson of expe- 
rience would teach him still more, that 
^n the proper and complete <exercise<tf 
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the affections alene^ the hest liappiness 
•of life depends. And as the meanest 
scrap of gauze, of bead, or of tinsel looks 
beautiful and costly through the reflect- 
ing mirror of the kaleidoscope, so does 
the most common and dreary .scene ac- 
quire attraction and value, when beheld 
through the beautifying mediuni of gra- 
tified afiR^ction* 
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